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TALKING TRILLIN,.^ 

NORWEGIAN WORKOUT 

NO-WHEAT TREATS 

New Yorker humorist heads to VT 

Pulleys, racks and slings, oh my! 

Seeking gluten-free bagels 
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COLD OUTSIDE? IT'S HOT IN HEBE! 


SITHDHVS 

BLUEGRASS 
BRUNCH 

NOON-3PM (Blow 

IMPROV COMEDY JAM 

7PM (Btown) 

LIVE THIS WEEK IN MONT: 
BIG HAT NO CATTLE 6PM 



WEDNESDAYS 

HEADY HUMP DAY! 

$5 HEADY TOPPERS 
2 OFF HEADY HOT DOGS 

JOSH PANDA'S ACOUSTIC 
SOUL NIGHT 8PM (Btown} 

CAJUN JAM WITH JAY EKIS, KATIE 
TRAUTZ & FRIENDS (Montp) 


MONDAYS 

THURSDAYS 

KIDZ MUSIC 

LIVE THIS WEEK IN BTOWN: 

WITH RAPHAEL 

ERIC GEORGE 7PM 

1 1AM (Btown) 

FRIDAYS 0 SATURDAYS 

TUESDAYS 

FONDUE! 

THIS WEEK: 

CHEESE OR CHOCOLATE (Btown) 

GREEN DRINKS 

LIVE THIS WEEK IN BTOWN: 

6PM-3PM (Btown) 

SQUIRMLEY & THE WOOLENS 

8PM FRI 


60 Lake SI. Burllnglon 540-0188 • 63 Main Street. Montpelier 662-CBHE 
shinnqpancaHe.com 






INF FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


FARMERSERIES 

RUTTERWORKS 

2 January 30th 5pm to close 
An evening dedicated to Butterworks Farm of 
Westfield, Vermont. Join us as we honor their 
efforts, jB 

with celebratory libations and a bean cassoulet 
for good measure. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


loin us for Peak <Hi> 

Spruce peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 

WINTER 2014 ARTS CENTER 


iH?i* Family 


WELL-STRUNG, 

THE SINGING 
STRING QUARTET 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, 

7:00 P.M. 

The all-male string quartet 
Well-Strung features classical 
musicians who sing, putti ng 
their own spin on the music 
of Mozart, Vivaldi, Rihanna, 

Adele, Lady Gaga, and more. Members have sung on Broadway and in opera, 
performed off -Broadway and at Carnegie Hall. Presented in conjunct! on with 
Winter Rendezvous. 
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"BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENCL4ND." ■ Bourn Globe 
Located in Waterbury, the food and beverage crossroads, we feature 
New England's largest & best curated selection of craft beer, proper 
cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu featuring barbecue, 
vegetarian and cozy American fare. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY - 
RUDOLF NUREYEV STATE 
BALLET THEATRE 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 7:00 P.M. 

The world's most beloved fairytale involving a 
beauti fill princess, an enchantment of sleep, a 
handsome prince, and triumph over adversity. 
This 50+ memberballet company on its third 
US tour hails from Ufa, famed dancer Rudolf 
Nureyev's home town. Sponsored by Ferro 
Jewelers and TD Bank. 


Vermont Town Hall 


A CONVERSATION 
WITH BILLMCKIBBEN 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, AT 7:00 P.M. 

Bill McKibben is the author of a dozen 
books about the environment, and the 
'g founder of the global grassroots dimate 
/ ' campaign 350.org. Time Magazine 

dubbed him 'the planet's best green 

EL \ ** AJ -- journalist' and the Boston Globe said in 

2010 that he was 'probably the country's 
most important environmentalist.' McKibben will be in conversati on with 
Vermont journalist and bestselling author David Goodman. 


24 TAPS 

Including beers from 
Hill Farmstead. 
Lawson's Finest Liquids. 
The Alchemist "Heady Topper ' 
and our very own 
Prohibition Pig Pale Ale 


TO DO 

EfTTB License 
EfVT State approval 
□ Fire up Lawson's OC one-barrel 
system in our basement 


$4 Feme! draughts everyday 

1^7^ 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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Spruce Peak 

Performing 
Arts Center 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 






CAFE 

EDUCATION KITCHEN 
CRAFT CHOCOLATE 


^Sarducci's, 

^restaurant and 



Celebrate our 
20 th Anniversary 
with us! 

Bring in this ad and receive 

20% OFF Meal! 


We appreciate the support 
of all of our valued customers, 
local farmers and trusted 
suppliers over the past 20 years. 




Ask about our new gluten-free menu! 

3 Main St, Montpelier • 223.0229 • sarcliiccis.com 
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J BRAND B 
AIDAN MATTOX^P 
SUSANA MONAC^® 
1? FOR ALL MAN KIND* 
IITIZENS OF HUMANITY 
-ELLA MOSS 
L JAMES PERSE^H 


r SPLENDID 

AG JEANS ® 
PAIGE DENIM 
STEVE MADDEN 
SEYCHELLES 
VELVET BY GRAHAM 
& SPENCER 
» ABS 

P LIEBESKIND BERLIN 
'ANDSOMOCHMOR^ 


snd 


KITCHEN 

at Lake Champlain Chocolates 


JOIN US, 

WE’RE OPEN! 

716 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

Next door to Lake Champlain Chocolates 
is the South End Kitchen- a breakfast 
and lunch cafe , education kitchen, 
and Blue Bandana Chocolate Maker. 

Grab a chocolate-glazed donut and a 
pour-over coffee; savor a hearty bowl 
of soup; enjoy decadent chocolate layer 
cake; experience bean to bar chocolate 
making. 

UPCOMING CLASSES : 

Roasting & Braising with Molly Stevens 

Fri. Jan. 24th 6-8pm 

Savory Winter Tarts with Molly Stevens 

Sat. Jan. 25th lOam-lpm 

Slow Food Cheese Tasting with 
Vermont Experts 
Sun. Jan. 26th 5-7pm 

Chocolate Bar Making 

Sat. Feb. 1 st 1 1 am-1 2pm & 3pm-4pm 

Wed. Feb. 5th 2:30pm-3:30pm 

GATHER, EAT, LEARN 

OPEN 7 AM TO 7 PM 

802.864.0505 I southendkitchenvt.com 
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Farmhouse 
Group to Open 
New Resto in 
nika Space 



N ika, the Mediterranean restaurant that opened 
at 83 Church Street last March, closed suddenly 
earlier this month. On Tuesday, Seven Days' 
Alice Levitt reported on the Bite Club blog that the com- 
pany behind Farmhouse Tap & Grill, El Cortijo Taqueria Y 
Cantina, Guild Tavern and Guild Fine Meats is planning 
to open a new restaurant in the former nika space. 

"We re planning a new, casual Italian restaurant," says 
Kristina Bond, director of marketing for the Farmhouse 
Group. "We dont have anything else to report at this 
moment other than we're super excited!" 

Nika opened on March 25, 2013, replacing Three 
Tomatoes Trattoria, which had turned out wood-fired 


pizzas and pasta dishes for 21 years in the Church Street 
basement restaurant space. The restaurant was origi- 
nally called Sweet Tomatoes. 

By opening nika, Three Tomatoes owners Robert 
Myers and Jim Reiman hoped to appeal to a broader 
clientele. Though that culinary experiment is over, the 
two still own Three Tomatoes restaurants in Williston, 
Rutland and Lebanon, N.H, 

Bond says that more details will emerge as work 
progresses on the Farmhouse Group's latest restaurant. 
But Farmhouse Group co-owner Jed Davis is no stranger 
to the space. Fie was once director of operations for 
Three Tomatoes. 
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UVM police are 
searching for a 
Peeping Torn who 
used a smartphone 
to take photos of 
women in campus 
bathrooms. Ick. 


7,921,182 


That's how many license plate scans were 
logged by Vermont law-enforcement 
agencies in the past 18 months, according 
to Vermont Public Radio. 



TOPFIVE 


<<§ 

SOLAR STANDOFF 
SOLUTION 

Lawmakers are 
working to fix 
net-metering 
restrictions on home 
solar installations. 
Could be a win 
for homeowners, 
utilities and 
the planet. 


TREATMENT 

TROUBLE 


Team Shumlin cut 
detox care for the 
poor just before 
the gov gave his 
State of the State 
about the opiate 
"epidemic.” Whoops. 


SODEX'DOH 



come to work ill. 


1. "How Restaurants Are Coping With Food 
Allergies and Intolerances" by Corin 
Hirsch. As eaters' requirements shift for 
health reasons. Vermont chefs learn to 

2. Whiskey Tango Foxtrot: "Why Did the 
Family Behind Seventh Generation 
Launch an Eco-Friendly Condom?" by Ken 

Picard, Safe sex. sustainably; A father- 
daughter team unveil the greenest condom 
on the market. 

3. "Diagnosing the Drug Deal: Did Shumlin 
Overstate the Case for Vermont's Opiate 
'Crisis?" by Mark Davis. A look at the 
numbers suggests that it's tough to 
determine the true state of opiate use in 

4. Side Dishes: "Rusty Nall to Reopen in 
Stowe" by Corin Hirsch. The apres-ski and 
live-music hangout that closed a year ago 
is coming back to life. 

5. "A Burlington Startup Invites 
Professionals Out to Play" by Charles 
Eichacker. Local startup Recess is 
connecting professionals who want to bring 
back lunchtime games. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 





JUST ADDED 


Three-Time Grammy Winner 

KEB ’ m 

Sunday, March 16 at 7 pm; MainStage 

On sale lo Flynn members 1/27 al 10 am and the 
general public 1/31 al 10 am. Become a member today 
lo gel lire best seals. 

s^spom, (comcast mirn 

4HB 

w.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn todayl 


MONDAY 

MADNESS 

$2 Chicken or Beef Tacos 
and S3 Long Trails 


OPEN FROM 1 1 :00AM-9 :00 PM S (IN-TOE 
lMOAM-lODOPM WED&. TOT 
llrOOMMlSePH (BAR UNTIL 11:30PM) FRI & SAT 

authentic mexican cuisine 


CANTINA 










OUTLETS 


OUTLET PUITHT 

ESSEX JUNCTION, VT |S02.87S.2S 



Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
< www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
S Locally £>wned ~ Locally £lperaled 


SEVEN DAYS 

SNOW TIRED. 



Pamela Polston Sr Paula Routly 
publisher/coeditor Paula Routly 


Don Eggert Cathy Resin 


Charles Eichacker. Kathiyn Flagg. 







P.O. BOX 1164. BURLINGTON, VT 05402-1164 
802.864.56S4 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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SELF-AGGRANDIZING REVIEW 

With Rick Kisonak’s dour review of 
American Hustle [Movie Review, December 
18] somehow I sense a familiar theme: an- 
other debunking of a film that has received 
wide acclaim. We’ve come to expect such 
counter-establishment trailblazing against 
the weight of popular opinion; history is 
punctuated by such. But more often than 
not today, artists, musicians and the intel- 
ligentsia, including critics, latch onto this 
notion for its shock value and the appear- 
ance of being a cultural trailblazer — the 
ones “in the know." It’s a clever act of 
self-aggrandizement. 

The fact that this film resembles or 
“imitates" Martin Scorsese’s style is Rick's 
main problem and leaves him searching 
for faults along those lines, ignoring the 
genuinely good parts (I thought the acting 
was superb and not just “serviceable”). It’s 
clear that Rick has some sort of personal 
Scorsese shrine he’s trying to protect, 
which is all well and good, but if a critic’s 
review becomes too personal or self- 
aggrandizing, it will always miss its target. 

How can any interpretation of art not 
be personal? That is the critic’s historic 
dilemma, why this Seven Days review is 
off and why critics will never hold a place 
in the history books: They have to convey 
generalities out of the personal experience 
and nuance of any art. It's like trying to 
employ the scientific method to decode, 
say, the nuance of a Rembrandt. 


The best critics are the ones that accept 
the varieties of experience in viewing 
art and their own subjectivity towards it. 
In a word: humility. If I had never seen a 
Martin Scorsese film, then saw this one 
and enjoyed it, are my experiences wrong? 
That's absurd. If for one day the critic 
could switch roles and create art them- 
selves, that would surely be a day to stay in. 

Larry Altman 
BURLINGTON 


SURE ABOUT SHORELAND 
PROTECTION 

The quality of Vermont's 800 lakes and 
ponds is becoming degraded, and poor 
shoreland development is one significant 
cause. Kathryn Flagg’s December 11 ar- 
ticle, “Too Close to the Edge: Vermont 
Lawmakers to Focus on Shoreline 
Protection,” was accompanied by a photo 
of a recently deforested, steep lakeshore 
edge that could spell disaster for the small 
lake it borders in Benson. According to the 
article, the landowner cleared the parcel to 
avoid restrictions that could be enacted if 
a lakeshore protection bill, passed by the 
Vermont House in 2013, became law. The 
bill is now being debated in the Senate. 

As a shoreland property owner and 
avid user of Lake Champlain’s significant 
resources, I am concerned about threats 
to our water bodies. In my town, good de- 
velopment regulations prevent excessive 
shoreline clearing, reducing water pollu- 
tion and habitat loss. These requirements 


TIM NEWCOMB 
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protect property values and enjoyment of 
the lake for me and my neighbors. 

But this is not die case in other towns. 
Only about a quarter of Vermont mu- 
nicipalities have local standards to protect 
lakes and ponds. Inconsistent approaches 
among towns threaten our use of lakes 
and ponds for recreation, drinking water, 
wildlife habitat and flood protection. 

The U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency found that 82 percent of Vermont's 
shorelands are in fair to poor condition — 
substantially more than Maine’s and New 
Hampshire’s. We now have an opportunity 
to slow, and even reverse, this situation 
with a bill pending in the legislature that is 
not designed to stop development on lake- 
shores. Nor will it prevent property owners 
from mowing their lawns or appropriately 
thinning trees for views. Rather, it will 
provide consistent standards that major 
improvements will have to meet 

I know firsthand that it is possible to 
thoroughly enjoy all the amenities of a lake 
— swimming, boating and sunset vistas — 
with shoreland restrictions in place. Plus, 
I have the added benefit of knowing that 
my property values are protected, my fam- 
ily’s drinking water is safer, the water we 
swim in is cleaner and the mink we see 
playing along the shore will be there for 

Elizabeth Humstone 

CHARLOTTE 

Humstone is the chair of the 
board of directors of the Vermont 
Natural Resources Council. 


BLIND MECHANIC: THE MOVIE 

Thanks for your profile of Edsel 
Hammond, the Charlotte-based car 
mechanic [“Auto Motivated,” January 
8]. A short film portrait of Edsel, called 
“Edsel the Blind Mechanic,” was made by 
Andrea Grayson. The film premiered in 
the Vermont Filmmakers’ Showcase at the 
2013 Vermont International Film Festival. 
For further information about the film, 
contact info@vtiff.org. 

Orly Yadin 

BURLINGTON 

Yadin is executive director of the 
Vermont International Film Festival. 
Editor’s note: We learned about Edsel 
Hammond from Grayson’s film, inflict, and 
wrote the print version with her knowledge. 


NOTHING FUNNY ABOUT IT 

Paul Heintz’s column summarizes the bill 
being pushed through the Vermont leg- 
islature right now to change the ancient 
abortion laws that criminalize abortion 
[Fair Game: "A Choice Change," January 


IS], In the article, Mart' Hahn Beerworth, 
executive director of Vermont Right to 
Life, calls the discussion “a joke.” I ask 
Beerworth, though, who is laughing? For 
a woman seeking reproductive health 
care, her decision is not “a joke.” Women 
should not be harassed, bullied, judged, 
shamed or laughed at by someone who 
opposes the decision she has made about 
her own pregnancy. 

Beerworth goes on to describe the 
bill as “nonsensical.” Again, I question 
what is “nonsensical” about amending 
an outdated and unconstitutional statute 
written almost two centuries ago, in 1846. 
This statute sends the wrong message 
about Vermont’s position on reproductive 
health care and, in 2014, needs to go. As 
a young woman who is very aware of the 
often-dehumanizing debates that occur 
in legislatures across the country, I can 
assure you that this is not a joke. As we 
move forward in Vermont, I hope our leg- 
islature becomes a shining example for the 
rest of the country by passing this bill and 
ensuring safe and affordable reproductive 
health options for women. 

Julia Dwyer 

BURLINGTON 


ALL RONK 

[Re Movie Review, “ Inside Llewyn Davis," 
January 8]: It would be more believable if 
the Coen brothers had said this film was 
inspired by an article in Cat Fancy maga- 
zine instead of Dave Van Ronlds luminous 
memoir, The Mayor ofMacDougal Street. 

Van Ronk was a unique, larger-than-life, 
brilliant, charismatic, influential musician. 
How he inspired such a hapless, depressed, 
mediocre character like Llewyn Davis is 
one of the great mysteries of filmdom. I’m 
glad the cat got away before the film ended. 
He was the smart one. 

Christine Lavin 

NEW YORK CITY 




Coming Into Port 

Three simple words: Mild, 
Creamy, Delicious. Port Salut 
wedges are just $1.99 apiece. 
From connoisseurs to kids, this is 
a perennial favorite. 

Coco Loco 

We’ve got a crazy amount of 
coconut water in the house! 1 
Liter tetrapacks from Zico are 
just 99 cents each. Or, pick up a 
case of 12 for $9.99. Obey your 
thirst...and this ad. 

3 is the Magic 
Number 

Tres Picos Garnacha is an earthy, 
spicy expression of this varietal 
with a long, smooth finish. This 
wonderful offering from Spain 
consistently pleases lovers of rich 
reds, and we’ve got a stack of it. 

$14.99 and well worth it. 


( Cheese trader s 

WINE SELLERS 

U86 Wlliston Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to tlie Aljane Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wviv.cheesetraders.com 

SCAN THIS PAGE 



Discover what 

Sovernet customers 



CWhaf The Professor is frying f> say is: 
Gef °of »f hibernation and cottie 
join os f«r a drink.0 



Red SQUARE 

* Pulu si bagumba/ 


WED 1/22 COUJN CRAIG CONTINUUM 7PM 



DJ MASHTODON 11PM 
156 church Sf reef, Burlingfon 
Having a party? Renf the blue room/ 
inf<a?redsqparevtxotu 






Leading a 
Revolution in 
Insulation Innovation 


sf; SAVE on Past Season's Models 
’<■ Best Prices & Selection 
>E Full Range Jackets, Vests & Pants 
ifE Daypacks, Technical Packs, 

'-■t Sleeping Bags & Tents 
>. Friendly, Knowledgeable Staff 


\ . ■ i I ic 

. a « - - _ d 

^THE KITCHEN IS CLOSING EARLY BUT. 

GET IN BEFORE GAMETIME & 

BE THE MVP AT YOUR PARTY! 
(SUPER) SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2ND 
Restaurant seating will stop after 5pm 
& the kitchen will Be closing at 6pm, but 
give us a call (861-2999) & we will have fla threads 
including our delicious Buffalo Chicken bread, 

& Zero Gravity growlers ready "to go". 

All flatbreads can be "parbakea 
so they can be picked up in advance, 

& cooked up in your own oven at game time. 


We’ve Got the Tech 


HELLO WORLD! 

Introducing the 
NEFCU "Explorer 
Visa Card 

The first local Visa Card 
with "smartchip" technology. 

■ Global Access 

• Enhanced Security 

■ Same Great NEFCU Rates and Rewards 


To learn more , stop by any 
branch or call 800-400-8790. 


I S 15 fee is charged per card when the card is issued. 


The North 
Face Store 
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BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


LIMITED TIME! 

SALE ENDS 2/2/14 

30 % 

OFF 


ALL 


Hoboj^* 

BAGS AND 
WALLETS 


USASA Skier / Boarder Cross 

JANUARY 25TH-26TH / JUG HANDLE PARK 

Registration: Tramside Cafeteria, 10-1 1am 
For more information: 

jaypeakresort.com / 802.327.2154 


Beautiful styles for every woman 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6TH / FOEGER BALLROOM 
7PM DOORS / 8PM OPENER / 9PM SHOW 


General Admission: $55 /VIP Admission: $100 
For more information and to purchase: 
jaypeakresort.com/Music 
802.327.2154 


JAY ^ PEAK 

VERMONT SPECIALTY FOOD DAY 

Sample foods from a variety of Vermont food companies. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 31 ST/ TRAMSIDE CAFETERIA 


JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

NORTH MISSISSIPPI 
ALLSTARS 


danforms hoes 


DanformShoesVT.com OO 
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TUESDAY 28 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


FRIDAY 24-SUN DAY 26 


FRIDAY 24-SUNDAY 26 


Has winter dampened your spirits? 

, e Vermont Burlesque Festival 
is a perfectly timed cabin-fever 
reliever. More than 55 performers 
descend upon area venues, at whi^h.- 
a variety of shows mixes comedy, 
sex appeal and over-the-top theat- 
rics. Headliners inclu3ing Montreal's 
Scarlett James (pictured) bring their 
acts to heat-seeking Vermonters, 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ONPAGE 49 


FRIDAY 24 


ONGOING 


SATURDAY 25 


SATURDAY 25 





A 

Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 



caramels, bars and more! 


I Jab. Zb 

" free 

63 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON 
g 750 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 

5 ROUTE 100 WATERBURY CENTER 



T here’s plenty of drama on 
Vermont Public Television — but 
off-camera, the station's experi- 
encing its own turmoil. 

Upset with aboard of directors they say 
has “gone rogue," VPT staff members are in 
open revolt against the station’s volunteer 
leadership. They say a majority of VPT’s 
employees plan to attend a board retreat 
next Monday to demand that chairwoman 
pam Mackenzie and vice chairman rob 
hofmann resign. 

“We feel betrayed by the board,’’ says 
VPT major gifts director chuck bongiorno. 
“I’ve been in the nonprofit world for 30 
years, and I've never seen behavior like 
this." 

“This is a rogue board that has gone 
out of control and is acting in a way that’s 
hurting the institution they’re supposed to 
be supporting," says brennan neill. the sta- 
tion’s on-air fundraising manager. “I find it 
appalling.” 

The staff insurrection stems from an 
anonymous complaint submitted to the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting on 
Christmas Eve. The letter alleges that 
Mackenzie, Hofmann and others held at 
least 20 secret board meetings over the 
course of two years, during which they 
“conducted business, voted and acted on 
behalf of the board." 

“Board leadership has routinely, 
deliberately disregarded open meeting 
requirements, despite repeated attempts 
by [president and CEO john king] and staff 
to provide recommendation and training 
on CPB open meeting and certification 
requirements,” the anonymous complaint 

VPT announced on January 8 that 
CPB, which provides nearly 16 percent of 
the station's $7.7 million operating budget, 
is investigating the complaint. The sta- 
tion's spokeswoman, Elizabeth metraux, 
declined to answer questions about the 
situation, saying, “Management and staff 
can’t speak to ongoing legal issues with the 
board, so we have no comment on the CPB 
investigation." 

VPT could face significant fines — 
including complete withdrawal of CPB 
support — if it is found to have violated 
the Communications Act of 1934, which 
mandates that federally funded stations 
hold “open meetings preceded by reason- 
able notice to the public." CPB assistant 
inspector general for investigations Helen 
mollick, who is overseeing the VPT in- 
quiry, did not respond to a request for 
comment 

According to Bongiorno, Neill and 
other staff members who would not speak 


on the record, VPT employees have ex- 
pressed outrage in recent staff meetings 
over the prospect that board intrigue could 
threaten the nonprofit’s bottom line. 

“If a major fine is instituted as a result 
of whatever the inspector general finds, it 
doesn’t impact the board. It impacts us,” 
Neill says. “And it impacts potential cuts 
in service, cuts in programs, cuts in jobs at 
VPT." 

Even though staff members were not 
aware of, nor involved with the alleged 
secret meetings, Bongiorno says, “Once 
an organization’s reputation is damaged, 
it’s very, very difficult to fix that in a quick 
time period. So we're mad." 

Why board members would convene 
in secret remains unclear, though several 
people close to the situation say that the 
meetings had to do with the “toxic rela- 
tionship" between current board leaders 

WE FEEL BETRAYED 
BY THE BOARD. 

CHUCK BONGIORNO 

and King, who joined VPT in 1987 and 
became its president and CEO in 1998. In 
recent months, at least two senior manag- 
ers have left the station. 

On the same day VPT disclosed that it 
was under investigation, Mackenzie an- 
nounced at a board meeting that its former 
chairman, jim wyant, had resigned from 
the board in November. Shortly after that 
meeting, board member scott milne ten- 
dered his resignation. 

Both men say their departures were not 
directly related to the CPB complaint, but 
they each hinted at dysfunction within the 
board’s ranks. 

“I know they've got a lot of work to do 
to get this straightened out,” says Milne, 
who owns Barre’s Milne Travel. “If, in 
fact, as the complaint alleges, there were 
22 meetings that were not properly open 
to the public, I think that's a problem. 
Whether it’s a selectboard, a volunteer fire 
department or anyone relying on public 
funds, a basic responsibility is transpar- 
ency in operations.” 

Wyant, a business consultant who con- 
tinues to serve on the board of the affiliated 
Public Television Association of Quebec, 
says VPT's problems stem from a discern- 
able change in board culture. 

“Two years ago a new board leadership 
took over, and I think at that stage the whole 
concept of policy governance pretty much 
got thrown over the side, and the board 
began to take a more active role," he says. 


Mackenzie, a business consultant who 
also serves as chairwoman of the South 
Burlington City Council, became VPT's 
board chairwoman in July 2012. Hofmann, 
the vice chairman, is a senior vice president 
of Morrisville’s Union Bank. He served as 
commissioner of finance and corrections 
and then secretary of human services 
under former governor jim douglas. 

Both board members declined to com- 
ment, deferring to Northfield Savings Bank 
president and CEO tom pelletier, who 
chairs the board’s audit committee. He 
says the board is conducting its own in- 
quiry into the matter, apart from the CPB’s. 

“I can assure you that the board at 
VPT is committed to proper corporate 
governance, adherence to the rules and 
regulations that apply to Vermont Public 
Television,” Pelletier says. “In the event 
we had a misstep, we need to correct it. 
Whether we’ve had any missteps is still 
open to question.” 

Staff members, who express support for 
King, say they believe that if Mackenzie, 
Hofmann and others allegedly involved 
in the situation resign, the CPB may show 
some lenience. 

“There will be fines levied unless there 
are resignations," Bongiorno says. “To 
what level those fines are going to be, we 
don’t know." 

Case Closed 

A much-anticipated rematch of the 2012 
Democratic primary for attorney general 
ended this week not with a bang, but a 
whimper. 

Since he lost to Attorney General bill 
sorrell by a mere 714 votes, Chittenden 
County State’s Attorney t.j. donovan has 
publicly and privately contemplated a 
second run for the state's top cop job. 

But on Monday, Donovan told Seven 
Days he’s decided against it. Instead, he 
said, it's “likely" he’ll seek a third four-year 
term as state’s attorney. 

“In the final analysis, I came to the con- 
clusion it’s not the right time for me per- 
sonally and professionally,” the 40-year- 
old Burlingtonian said. 

Evidently, the decision wasn't easy. 

“I’ve been struggling with it for quite 
some time,” he said. "Literally my mind 
would change every morning when I woke 
up. I’d feel one way one day and the next 
day I’d feel another way. And, you know, I 
had to make a decision, so I did.” 

Donovan said that after several of his 
2012 campaign proposals were signed into 
law, he had fewer issues on which to ran. 
He said he also hopes to focus on help- 
ing Gov. peter shumun spread Donovan’s 
rapid-intervention community court to 
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other counties. And he said he worried 
that a rematch would devolve into a “per- 
sonality conflict.” 

Sorrell said Monday he is “pleased 
there's not going to be a rematch of 2012.” 
He announced in October that he’d seek a 
ninth full term. 

Sorrell said he's already raised “over 
$20,000" for his reelection campaign and 
plans to hold a fundraiser in Florida on 
Friday. No other candidates 
have yet emerged. 

So what’ll happen to 
Donovan? The scion of the 
politically connected Leddy 
and Donovan clans has long been rumored 
to harbor gubernatorial or congressional 
ambitions. But with no clear path to the 
top at present, he appears to have chosen 
to play it safe, rather than forfeit his cur- 
rent position and risk a second statewide 
defeat. 

“We'll see what the future holds. I really 
don’t know, and that’s okay. I go by what 
my uncle tells me,” Donovan said, referring 
to Burlington attorney john leody. “Fight 
the good fight, keep the faith and good 
things will happen. And just work hard.'" 

Way to Pay? 

What on earth is Sen. peter Galbraith 
(D-Windham) thinking? 

That’s a common question in the 
Statehouse, where the ex-diplomat has 
distinguished himself as the resident 
enfant terrible. 

And so it was that Galbraith found 
himself last Thursday happily telling 
Senate Republicans — and a couple of TV 
news cameras attending the GOP’s weekly 
caucus — that Gov. Shumlin’s signature 
priority, universal health insurance, is 
gonna be wicked expensive. 

“In terms of revenue, it’s not only 
the biggest tax increase in the history of 
Vermont, but it is, in fact, a tax that would 
exceed the current revenues of the income 
and the sales tax individually," Galbraith 
said, referring to the payroll tax he says 
is “the only way” to finance Shumlin's so- 
called single-payer plan. 

Senate Minority Leader joe benning 
(R-Caledonia) could barely keep a straight 
face. Sitting in front of him was a Senate 
Democrat, repeating, nearly verbatim, the 
very threat that conservative super PAC 
Vermonters First issued throughout the 
2012 campaign season. 

Benning, no doubt, was imagining what 
Galbraith’s words would sound like when 
endlessly looped on GOP TV ads this fall. 

Whether those words are accurate or 
not is a question of semantics, context or 
worldview. 

“To some degree, it is the largest tax 
increase, but it’s also a shifting," says Sen. 
kevin mullin (R-Rutland). That's because, 
in theory, even as individuals and busi- 
nesses pay more in taxes to cover health 
care costs, they’ll no longer pay premiums. 

At the caucus meeting, Galbraith 
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proceeded to outline legislation he in- 
troduced earlier this month that would 
finance the health care overhaul mostly 
through payroll taxes. Experts say the new 
system would require between $1.6 billion 
and $2.2 billion in new revenue. 

Galbraith’s proposal isn't exactly origi- 
nal. The architect of Shumlin’s plan, william 
hsiao, suggested much the same, and the 
governor himself told Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus editor steven 
pappas in October that the 
payroll tax would “play a major 

role" in financing the new 

system. 

But Galbraith is the first legislator to 
actually introduce legislation explicitly 
identifying a financing scheme. He says 
the time is now to settle on a plan. 

Shumlin and legislative leaders, on 
the other hand, have said they’d prefer 
to wait until 2015 to vote on it. That has 
some skeptics questioning whether their 
timeline is politically motivated. 

“I truly believe they do not want to 
have this discussion until after the next 
election,” Mullin says. 

Not so, according to House Ways and 
Means Committee chairwoman janet 
ancel (D-Calais), who says, “I think ev- 
eryone is working along the path that they 
think is going to get us to the end result." 

Senate Finance Committee chair- 
man tim ashe (D/P-Chittenden) says he 
“welcome[s] a discussion about financing 
options," though he thinks it's “premature" 
to vote on one this year. Until he knows 
more about how the reforms would impact 
individual Vermonters and businesses and 
how much money the feds will pony up, he 
argues, “putting an arbitrary date on when 
we should vote ... is to me irresponsible.” 

“If we’re not able to design a system we 
want, approve a financing system we think 
is appropriate, while giving individuals 
and businesses time to implement these 
changes, I think the implementation date 
should be pushed back,” Ashe says, sug- 
gesting that Shumlin’s 2017 start date is 
not carved in stone. 

As for whether the debate Galbraith is 
provoking will hurt his fellow Democrats 
at the polls, the Windham County senator 
says that's beside the point. 

“I don't think this is a partisan issue," he 
said after Thursday’s caucus. “I think this is 
about getting Green Mountain Care done, 
and that means facing up to the facts, pre- 
senting them and getting people to agree," 

Besides, he said, “There’s an election 
every two years in the state of Vermont, 
and, in the upcoming election, there seems 
to be no prospect of a serious challenge to 
the governor or anybody else who’s on the 
statewide ballot.” 

Not yet, anyway. ® 

Disclosures: Tim Ashe is the domestic part- 
ner of Seven Days publisher and coeditor 
Paula Routly. Paul Heintz is an occasional 
paid guest on VPT's “Vermont This Week." 
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local matters 


They Didn’t Know His Name: New Details Emerge 
on Fatal Burlington Police Shooting 



I ast week, the Burlington City 
Council passed a resolution 
urging city police to improve 
their handling of mentally ill 
subjects, prompted by the killing of 
Wayne Brunette, a 49-year-old who 
police say threatened officers with a 
shovel in November. “Policies have to be 
changed," his widow, Barbara Brunette, 
told the council. “Training needs to be 
increased for police officers on how to 
handle mental-health issues." 

Law-enforcement documents since 
obtained by Seven Days provide new de- 
tails about the fatal encounter between 
Brunette and officers Brent Navari 
and Ethan Thibault at his home in 
Burlington’s New North End — a shoot- 
ing that, while ruled lawful, has led to a 
renewed focus on improving encounters 
between police and unstable citizens. 
Among the insights: 

• Two days before the November 
6 shooting, Navari and Thibault 
participated in a Burlington Police 
Department-designed training course 
on proper police interaction with people 
who are mentally ill. Like all Queen City 
officers, they’d also been through the 
state’s training program. 

• A dispatcher alerted the officers that 
they would be dealing with a “mental- 
8 health issue” before they encountered 
g Brunette. Despite that information, and 
< the fact that the man had had previous 
g run-ins with police, events unfolded 
3 so quickly that officers did not know 
Brunette's name or law-enforcement 
history before Thibault opened fire. 

2 • Brunette was inside the house when 

S officers arrived, and the officers spoke 
*? with his parents before they encoun- 
£ tered him. It was Navari who summoned 
§ Brunette to come outside. 

Did police act too aggressively? The 
same question came up in 2006, when 
> Vermont police killed a schizophrenic 
a man who had a gun; and again in June 
“ 2012, when they Tased an unarmed man 

</> who suffered from a seizure disorder — 
and he died as a result. 

“We would like to see the response of 
g police officers to be more circumspect 
jji than it is sometimes,” said Ed Paquin, the 
^ executive director of Disability Rights 
< Vermont. “They’re not social workers,” 
3 he acknowledged, but nor have they 
2 “implemented ... what people generally 


agree is a logical response. You still have 
police reacting fast, making snap judg- 
ments — not a whole lot is different than 
a few years ago." 

Burlington Police Chief Michael 
Schirling said his department is de- 
termined to improve its response to 
mental-health emergencies. Last week, 
it launched a pilot project that incorpo- 
rates mental-health professionals into its 
first-response strategy. Provided there’s 
no safety risk, a trained HowardCenter 
worker will ride along with police on 911 
calls. The mental-health workers might 
occasionally go out on their own. 

The chief said he was unsure if the 
mental-health worker would have re- 
sponded to the Brunette call: Brunette’s 
family had indicated that he was “out of 
control,” the chief noted, but there were 
no reports that anyone had been physi- 
cally harmed. 

Schirling defends Navari and 
Thibault, saying they acted appropri- 
ately. “It was the best available response. 
There's no way to know how something 
is going to unfold when you arrive, and 
they didn't do anything to exacerbate 
the situation,” Schirling said. “They 
didn’t even have a chance to talk to the 
person.” 

Brunette’s family members declined 
to comment for this article. But a public 
records request Seven Days filed with the 


Vermont Attorney General’s Office turned 
up a file of police reports, investigation 
findings and transcripts of interviews 
with Burlington Police officers Navari and 
Thibault that provides a more complete 
picture of what happened that day. 

The Blow-by-Blow 

Around 4:19 p.m. on November 6, Navari 
and Thibault were parked in their cruis- 
ers near the Ethan Allen Homestead, 
talking, when they received a call from 
the dispatcher. Thibault had been on the 
force for 13 years, Navari for 10. 

“Respond to 85 Randy Lane for a 
mental-health issue,” the dispatcher told 
the officers. “The caller lives downstairs, 
owns property, advises [that] her son, 
who lives in the upstairs apartment, has 
been threatening, out of control, destroy- 
ing property. He is now in the apartment 
upstairs. She’s downstairs, was advised 
to stay inside with the door locked." 

Brunette had begun chopping down 
a tree in the front yard of the home he 
shared with his parents and his wife, and 
had been yelling at his family. Burlington 
police dispatch records show the 911 call 
was entered as a “mental-health issue." 

The officers both arrived at the home 
about four minutes later. 

Neither officer had any history with 
Wayne Brunette or his family. They ap- 
proached the front door of the home, 


where Ruthine and Lawrence Brunette 
were waiting just outside the door. The 
couple said their son had “mental-health 
issues” and had spent time at the state 
hospital in Waterbury, Thibault later 
told Vermont State Police investigators. 

Based on that investigation, Attorney 
General Bill Sorrell and Chittenden 
County State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan 
eventually cleared the officers of crimi- 
nal wrongdoing, and a parallel inquiry 
by the Burlington Police Department 
found that they had followed depart- 
ment policies. The state investigation 
provides this narrative: 

Lawrence Brunette told Thibault 
that his son was “crazy,” refusing to 
take his prescribed medications or get 
other help. While Thibault talked to 
the parents, Navari stood to the left, in 
the driveway, and saw a bearded man 
through the open bay door standing in 
the nearby garage. 

The man dropped something on the 
floor and disappeared from view, Navari 
told investigators. Moments later, Navari 
saw the man standing on a deck over the 
garage. The man was holding something, 
Navari said, and staring at him. 

“Sir, can you come on down and talk 
to me?” Navari recalled asking the man, 
who they would later learn was Brunette. 

“No," Brunette said. 

Suddenly, Brunette emerged from 
the garage into the driveway, Navari 
recalled, holding a long-handled spade. 

“Sir, can you do me a favor and put 
down the shovel so we can talk?” Navari 

According to Navari, Brunette said, 
‘You are going to have to shoot me.” 

Then he charged at Navari, who 
backpedaled toward the street. 

“He never said anything else,” Navari 
told investigators. “Hairs stood up and 
I was fucking scared. He was staring 
through me ... I honestly, I, first time I’ve 
been this scared in my life.” 

Navari drew his Glock pistol when, 
suddenly, Brunette’s focus shifted to 
Thibault, who had also drawn his gun 
and began yelling, “Drop the shovel!” 

Within a “few seconds," Thibault, 
who stood his ground as Brunette ap- 
proached, fired, twice hitting Brunette in 
the torso. But Brunette kept advancing. 

“Brunette was still advancing to- 
wards me, was very close,” Thibault later 
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told investigators. “Eye contact. No real 
emotion except for, like, anger on his 
face. I shot at least one more time, I think 
two more times, before his momentum 
stopped and he went to the ground.” 

Thibault approached and saw that 
Brunette had dropped the shovel. 

Since they didn't know if he had any 
other weapons, the officers said they did 
not administer first aid. Brunette, with 
four bullet holes in his body, tried to sit 
up. Thibault advised him to stay down, 
that help was on the way. 

“Don’t touch the shovel,” he added. 

It wasn’t until then that Thibault 
asked Lawrence Brunette his son’s 
name. The father had already witnessed 
the shooting. 

"Thought his father said ‘Wade’ at 
first, so I asked him again,” Thibault later 
recalled. "He said ‘Wayne.’ I said, ‘OK ... 
we have an ambulance coming. Be all 
right.’ And started speaking to Brunette 
by his first name, Wayne, telling him 
again to keep breathing, to relax.” 

A half hour later, Brunette was pro- 
nounced dead at Fletcher Allen Hospital. 
The dispatch log indicates the officers 
had been on the scene for two minutes 
before Brunette fell to the ground with 
his fatal wounds. 

Does Training Work? 

Law-enforcement officials and mental- 
health advocates say Brunette’s shoot- 
ing calls for enhanced training of police 
officers who may encounter unstable 
individuals. But Navari and Thibault hail 
from a force that may have received more 
instruction than any other in the state. 

In 2004, lawmakers passed Act 80, 
which requires recruits at the Vermont 
Police Academy to undergo specialized 
training to deal with mentally ill subjects. 
Officers who had already graduated from 
the academy were not required to take 
the course. But the Burlington Police 
Department — which, because of the prox- 
imity to HowardCenter and other service 
providers, deals with a large number of 
mentally ill subjects — voluntarily sent all 
of its officers through the program. 

By the end of 2013, 64 percent of 
all full-time officers in Vermont had 
gone through the training, according to 
reports filed with the legislature. Like 
Burlington, other police departments 
sent some of its veterans voluntarily. 


Additionally, the Burlington Police 
Department periodically hosts its own 
training sessions, to brush up on best 
practices. Navari told investigators that 
such a session happened two days before 
Brunette’s death. He said, “We did patrol 
procedures and training in regards to — 
in fact, it was stuff like going to a suicidal 
person, or a mental-health situation, 
person with a gun, person with a bat, 
person with a knife.” 

In an interview, Schirling said the 
training session shortly before the shoot- 
ing had focused on “integrated training 
on patrol tactics and how to interact 
with people with diminished mental 
capacity or a mental-health issue.” Part 
of the session, Schirling said, focused 
on how the mere presence of uniformed 
police officers can cause anxiety in men- 
tally ill subjects. 

CERTAINLYTHERE SHOULD NOT 
BE THE USE OF DEADLY FORGE 
WITHIN MINUTES OF LAW 
ENFORCEMENT'S ARRIVAL 
ONSCENE. 

ALLEN GILBERT 

“The number one thing is, we know 
from experience that the mere presence 
of a police officer can exacerbate some- 
one’s underlying condition. It can be a 
trigger for people,” Schirling said. “The 
idea is, you can prevent people from es- 
calating to the point where you’re now 
dealing with violent behavior, because 
once people act in a violent manner, your 
options are limited.” 

In this case, though, Schirling said 
there was little his officers could have 
done to generate a different outcome. 
Brunette gave them no time to talk, he 
said, or employ other techniques to calm 
him down. 

“Your question is emblematic of how 
fast things unfolded, that they never even 
got to the point where they had his name,” 
Schirling said. “We don’t have control 
over the speed in this particular instance.” 

State Rep. Anne Donahue 
(R-Northfield), an expert on mental ill- 
ness, said training only helps so much. 


Ultimately, she said, the ability to de- 
escalate comes down to the personali- 
ties and skills of the responding officers. 
“We’re still a long way, in terms of 
improving, and a lot is always about the 
personality,” Donahue said. “Some people 
are just better about that sort of thing. But 
training helps more people get skilled.” 

Navari and Thibault have returned to 
active duty. But questions about the of- 
ficers' handling of Brunette persist. 

“By saying it was legally justified, 
I’m not saying it was a good outcome,” 
Donovan said in an interview. “The 
outcome we’re looking for is nonviolent 
and de-escalating when a mental-health 
crisis has occurred. We want to make 
sure citizens are comfortable calling 
police. There’s got to be a better way, and 
I’m committed to finding it and I know 
Chief Schirling is, too.” 

Others were more critical. 

“Certainly there should not be the 
use of deadly force within minutes of 
law enforcement’s arrival on scene,” says 
Vermont ACLU Executive Director Allen 
Gilbert “That's just a very sad commen- 
tary on an interaction gone terribly bad.” 

Donahue also questioned the officers' 
conduct, suggesting that, while it was 
ruled lawful, it was well short of ideal. 

“Isn’t there some level of review 
where you can say, ‘This is what should 
have happened but didn’t, and you get a 
bad check mark, because you may not be 
guilty of the shooting in the direct sense, 
but you didn’t handle it well, and there 
was a life lost that didn't have to be’?’’ 
Donahue said. “It seems like that's a big 
missing component. We're either going 
to prosecute you for homicide or we’re 
going to say everything is fine. I don’t 
think that builds confidence for people, 
and it doesn't improve police response." 

The officers’ attorney, Brooks 
McArthur, said that while his clients 
regretted the outcome, they handled the 
situation as they had been trained to. 

“It was a situation that happened very 
quickly,” McArthur said. “It’s a tragedy 
and no one wanted that to happen, and 
certainly the officers feel terribly for Mr. 
Brunette and his family. But when these 
kind of situations occur they have to fall 
back on their training, and that’s what 
they did.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Into the Wilds: Backcountry Skiers Push for State 
Help in Carving New Glades 


R ochester is surrounded on both 
sides by the sloping Green 
Mountains, but the central 
Vermont town doesn’t look 
much like a ski area. It lacks overflow 
parking lots, overpriced cups of chili and 
a mountain range of condos. Another 
thing that’s missing; chairlifts. 

None of that has stopped a small 
group of outdoor enthusiasts from en- 
visioning the town as a ski destination. 
“Most people interpret a ‘ski area’ as 
having lift access,” says Angus McCusker, 
a representative for the Rochester Area 
Sports Trail Alliance, aka RASTA. “We’re 
thinking more of glades and tree skiing." 

Glades are sections of forest — both 
in and outside resorts — that have been 
thinned to improve access for back- 
country skiers and snowboarders. By 
hiking to such spots, a growing number 
of skiers and snowboarders are avoiding 
lift lines. The number of resort skiiers 
dropped 30 percent in the 2012-13 season 
in comparison to the year before, accord- 
ing to a report by the trade association 
SnowSports Industries America. Bad 
weather and economics may have had 
something to do with that. But during 
the same time period, participation in 
non-resort backcountry skiing jumped 
from 430,000 to 577,000 people. 

There's no shortage of backcountry 
zeal in the Green Mountains. When 
RASTA and the Catamount Trail 
Association hosted two separate panel 
discussions on backcountry skiing in 
November, almost 200 people attended 



Tourism and forest officials are will- 
ing to work with skiers and riders to 
explore the idea of creating backcountry 
areas on state and national forestland, 
so long as the group assembles under 
one umbrella organization, according to 
Megan Smith, Vermont’s tourism com- 
missioner. Among the off-piste hobbies 
popular in Vermont, backcountry skiing 
is unique in that it doesn't have such a 
body — while mountain bikers, equestri- 
ans, snowmobilers and ATVers all do. 


“We’re extremely interested in treat- 
ing backcountry skiing the same as we do 
mountain biking,” says Smith. 

Encouraging guide services to set up 
in small towns would lead to low-impact 
economic development opportunities for 
enterprises such as inns and restaurants, 
Smith points out Just as the popular 
Kingdom Trails mountain biking system 
has brought a jolt of tourism to the town 
of East Burke, the commissioner sug- 
gests that skiing could energize a town 
like Rochester, which was hit hard by 
Tropical Storm Irene. 

The second advantage of responsibly 
expanding backcountry access is that 
it would lead to more sustainable glade 
cutting, state officials say. While skiing on 
public land is legal, cutting glades through 
that land without permission is not. In 
2007, two skiers made headlines after ille- 
gally clearing 873 trees for a chute on Big 
Jay mountain, which occupies state forest 
and borders Jay Peak resort 

“I’ve seen, as a skier in the back- 
country, people doing some stuff 
they're not supposed to be doing, cut- 
ting trails without authority and not 
always with the best practices,” says 
Michael Snyder, commissioner of the 
Vermont Department of Forest, Parks 
and Recreation. “Could we open some 
state forest? Are there key places where 
we could develop backcountry skiing in a 
more organized fashion?” 

The state already manages some 
glades through a public-private partner- 
ship. Two years ago, a private landowner 
made an offer to buy a 1,161-acre network 


of glades and nordic ski trails at Bolton 
Valley ski resort, closing the backcountry 
trails to public use. But after a $1.85 mil- 
lion fundraiser, the Vermont Land Trust 
was able to purchase the land and donate 
it to the state. Snyder’s department has 
now incorporated that land into Mt. 
Mansfield State Forest and is working 
to maintain its skiable terrain with a 
group called the Friends of Bolton Valley 
Nordic and Backcountry. 

Still, glade creation remains less- 
charted territory. “We don't know all of 
the ins and outs of ... what people are 
looking for, what exactly is needed. We 
don't have experience with that,” says 
Diana Frederick, a state stewardship 
forester in Washington and Lamoille 
counties. 

But having worked with groups like 
the Catamount Trail Association, the 
Green Mountain Club and the Vermont 
Mountain Bike Association, Frederick 
cautions that the approval process can 
be long and dizzying, as it involves a 
litany of environmental factors: erosion 
prevention, timber conservation and 
preservation of threatened species like 
the Bicknell's thrush. 

The CTA has some experience in the 
bureaucratic — and literal — weeds of 
trail management, having maintained the 
300-mile multiuse Catamount Trail for 
30 years. Since hosting one of those ski 
forums in November, its representatives 
have been discussing land-use strategies 
with members of the state and national 
forest sendees, reports Amy Kelsey, the 
group’s executive director. But there 
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may soon be another organization that 
could play an umbrella role for the 
state's backcountry skiers. Next month, 
a group called the Vermont Backcountry 
Skiers' Alliance plans to launch. Its role, 
says photographer Brian Mohr, will not 
just be to better facilitate backcountry 
access, but also to work with officials, 
conservationists and search-and-rescue 
groups to educate the public about safely 
and sustainably entering the woods. 

"I hate to keep using the word 'fa- 
cilitating,' but that's a lot of what we’re 
going to be doing," Mohr says. That 
means “if you’ve been looking up that 
hill behind the post office and wanting 
to ski it, we could connect with the town 
selectboard to make a parking lot, get 
some kids together to do some volunteer 
shoveling and you can hike up there, 
sparing yourself a 30-minute drive to 
the resort and $70 lift ticket." 

Members of RASTA are already 
taking steps to legitimize access to 
their own favorite ski spots in the 
Green Mountain National Forest 
near Rochester. For the last couple of 
months, the group has been working 
with members of the U.S. Forest Service 
to draft a proposal for a pilot glade in the 
Chittenden Brook-Brandon Gap area. 
Under the proposed arrangement, mem- 
bers of RASTA would voluntarily ensure 
no unapproved cutting takes place. 

To find precedent for the partner- 
ship, Rochester district forest ranger 
Chris Mattrick has contacted several 
other U.S. Forest Service ranger units 
around the country. Turns out it’s un- 
precedented, “which is somewhat of a 
challenge,” Mattrick says. “We’re guided 
by policy, law, regulation, standards set 
forth in our forest plan that guides our 


land management. But at this point it’s 
all mute on the subject.” 

Beyond the environmental consider- 
ations, Mattrick explains that creating 
signs should also be done carefully, since 
marking an area as skiable could create 
liability. But Neil Van Dyke, team leader 
of the nonprofit Stowe Mountain Rescue 
service and the state’s new search-and- 
rescue coordinator, isn’t worried. He 
says the vast majority of rescue missions 
aren't in response to those who strap 
climbing skins on their skis and “earn 

“Historically, the skiing population 
that has generated the most search-and- 
rescue missions, by far, is lift-served,” 
Van Dyke says. 

A spike in the number of lost or in- 
jured skiers at Killington Ski Resort over 
the holiday season prompted state Sen. 
Kevin Mullin (R-Rutland) to propose a 
bill last year that would have slapped a 
$500 fine on skiers who went off trail and 
needed to be rescued. But the Vermont 
Senate shot it down after hearing testi- 
mony from law-enforcement officials 
and backcountry advocates, including 
David Goodman, the Vermont-based 
author of several backcountry ski guides, 
that fines might make people wait too 
long before seeking help. 

An organization like the Vermont 
Backcountry' Skiers’ Alliance would 
help, Goodman says, because “We need 
to be able to speak with one voice and 
be at the table when decisions are being 
made that affect us. These decisions have 
to do with issues around rescue, around 
trail cutting, but I think the biggest thing 

Adam Howard, editor-in-chief of 
Jeffersonville-based Backcountry maga- 
zine and a former state lawmaker, has 
been advocating for several years that 
Vermont’s backcountry skiers organize. 
He also testified against Mullen’s bill. And 
he has another recommendation: that 
local ski groups take a cue from RASTA 
and reveal a few of their secret "stashes.” 

“This whole ‘Powder is a finite re- 
source, we want to get there first’ thing?” 
Howard says. “To me, the solution is, the 
more terrain that’s legitimate and that’s 
available, the more the problem is miti- 
gated.” © 

Contact: charles@sevendaysvt.com 
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Health Experts Laud New Woodstove Rules; 
Stove Makers Doubt They’ll Clear the Air 


S arah Cosgrove works at ground 
zero for Vermont asthmatics. 
The 35-year-old respiratory 
therapist serves as an asthma ed- 
ucator and tobacco-cessation specialist for 
Rutland Regional Medical Center. In 2010, 
when the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention identified Vermont as having 
the highest rate of adult asthma in the 
country — 11.1 percent of the population 
suffers from it — Rutland had Vermont’s 
highest incidence of the chronic respira - 
tory disease. So when V ermonfs Agency 
of Natural Resources issues an air-quality 
alert for Rutland, as it did on January 9 
due to high wood-smoke levels forecast 
for the following day, Cosgrove and her 
clients take heed. 

“On those cold, cold days, 1 often hear 
people complain, ‘I take that first breath 
and my lungs tighten up all day long,”* 
Cosgrove said. 

Each day, she visits the homes of 
Rutland-area asthmatics and sufferers of 
COPD, a degenerative pulmonary disease 
associated with cigarette use. Her job 
is to recommend ways for her clients to 
breathe easier, such as cleaning up dust, 
mold and rodent droppings, using inhal - 
ers properly and quitting smoking. 

Because Rutland also has some of the 
state’s oldest housing stock, Cosgrove sees 
a lot of outdated and inefficient wood- 
8 stoves, the smoke and soot of which can 
j> trigger asthma attacks and other acute 
< respiratory problems. She often warns cli- 
g ents, "If you can smell the smoke in your 
S home, it’s not functioning properly.” 

Like many Vermontpublic health 
experts, Cosgrove was glad to see the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
R1 propose stricter emissions standards on 
9 all new woodstoves, pellet stoves and 
Hi other residential wood heaters. The 
5 EPA predicts that the new rules, due to 
be finalized in 2015 and phased in over 
five years, would make residential wood- 
> fired heaters burn as much as 80 percent 
— cleaner than those made today. 

“ But will the new rules actually make 
</> Vermont’s air significantly cleaner? 
Two local woodstove manufacturers 
— Vermont Castings, in Randolph, and 
Hearthstone Stoves of Morrisville — say 
p not. They contend that the real threats to 
2 Vermont’s air aren’tnew woodstoves and 
< pellet stoves but the thousands of older 
° models that would not be affected by the 
2 new guidelines. 


Those naysayers also contend that 
the cost of compliance could drive the 
price of new stoves out of reach for most 
Consumers, while ignoring a greater 
threat to Vermont’s air quality: coal-fired 
generating plants in the Midwest. 

According to U.S. census figures, 
Vermont ranks first in the nation for its 
per-capita use of wood for heat, with at 
least one in six Vermont households now 
using wood products as their primary 
heating source. ANR estimates that the 
number is even higher, saying between 
one-third and one-half of all Vermont 
homes use wood as a heat source. 

Homeowners are not the only ones 
heating with wood. Nearly one-third 
of all Vermont schoolchildren attend 
a school heated by wood or biomass. 
Burlington Electric’s 50-megawatt 
McNeil Generating Station burns about 
76 tons of locally harvested wood per 
hour to feed electricity to the grid. 

But all that combustion comes at a 
price. Each year, the Vermont ANR issues 
an average of three to five air-quality 
alerts; in 2 014, there have already been 
two. Rich Poirot, ANR’s air quality plan - 
ning chief, says that most of those alerts 
occur in winter when the forecast is for 
clear, cold and calm days in mountain- 
valley regions, such as Rutland, where 
temperature inversions trap pollutants. 

Since 2009, Rutland has experienced 
20 “health advisory days” for sensitive 
populations. Over that same period, 
Burlington experienced just three, and 
Bennington none. The main culprit, 
Poirot says, is residential wood smoke. 
Unlike automobiles and oil furnaces, 
which face strict emissions standards, 
many sources of wood smoke, such as 
outdoor wood boilers, have not been 
regulated. 

Of major concern to environmental 
health experts are the fine particulates, 
or PM 2.5, which are tiny particles 
less than 2.5 microns in diameter. (For 
comparison, a human hair is about 70 
microns across.) These particles can get 
trapped deep inside the chest, damaging 
lungs, blood vessels and the heart. They 
can also be deadly, triggering heart at - 
tacks, strokes and asthma attacks. 

Jane Wolforth, asthma program 
manager at the Vermont Department 
of Health, says the new EPA rules will 
make a difference in cleaning the air. 
But change will take time, she cautions, 
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in part because woodstoves don’t get 
replaced very often, and burning habits 
are ingrained. 

“We do struggle with these cultural. 
Vermont-specific myths that wood is a 
‘green’ source of energy,” she says. 

Indeed, despite obvious air-quality 
concerns, ANR doesn’t try to get people 
to burn less wood, just to burn smarter. 

“The agency actually supports burn - 
in g wood for heat,” notes Elaine O’Grady, 
director of the air quality and climate 
division. “There's no expectation on our 
part thatwood burning will go away, but 
we do support proposals to make wood 
burning cleaner and more efficient.” 

But will the pellet and woodstove in - 
dustry be able to comply? Dave Kuhfahl 
is president of Hearthstone Stoves, which 
employs 50 to 60 people, depending 
upon the season, at its Morrisville facil - 
ity. According to Kuhfahl, Hearthstone 
currently manufactures 16 EPA-certified 
wood and pellet stoves. He contends that 
if the EPA’s “draconian” regulations take 
effect as written, every one those prod - 
ucts would be obsolete within five years. 

Kuhfahl contends that the cost of re - 
engineering and recertifying all 16 stoves 
to the new guidelines, using a new test - 
ing procedure, would cost his company 
about $350,000 to $500,000 per model. 
That expense would have to be passed on 
to consumers, he notes, adding another 
$1,000 to $1,500 to the stove’s price tag. 

“At this point, we cannot lie down and 
accept this fate,” Kuhfahl adds. “We are 
not a rich smokestack company that ig - 
nores the safety of our fellow Vermonters. 
Heating with wood is a very viable op 
portunity to use the most basic renewable 
energy we have here. When you cut your 
wood and heat with it, no one gets rich." 


Hearthstone's local competitor, 
Vermont Castings, voices similar con - 
cerns. Jess B aldwin, VC’s senior vice 
president for sales and customer service 
joined Kuhfahl in proposing another 
solution: Get rid of the estimated 6 mil - 
lion old stoves built before the EPA stan- 
dards were set Since 2008, Vermont has 
run a program that provided the public 
with financial incentives to swap out 
old and polluting outdoor wood boilers 
for newer, more efficient ones. In all, 65 
units were replaced, at a cost of about 
$380,000 to the state. 

Baldwin and others suggest that 
Vermont or the EPA could adopt a 
similar program for pellet and indoor 
woodstoves, as was done in Libby, 
Montana. Ten years ago, the small mining 
town near the Canadian border had ter - 
rible air pollution caused primarily by 
old and inefficient woodstoves. This was 
a serious health concern, as hundreds of 
Libby residents suffer from asbestosis, 
mesothelioma and other lung abnormali - 
ties due to decades of vermiculite mining. 

Between 2005 and 2008 the EPA, the 
Montana Department of Environmental 
Quality, and the Hearth, Patio and 
Barbecue Association implemented 
a woodstove change-out program for 
Libby. According to a University of 
Montana report, they swapped out or 
rebuilt nearly 1,200 stoves and by 2010 
had reduced outdoor fine particle levels 
by nearly one-third, and indoor levels 
by 72 percent. Vermont’s stove makers 
say a similar program in Vermont could 
be just as effective. Currently, however, 
state officials say they have no plans, nor 
funding, to implement one. © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Vermont Judge 
Rejects Prison 
Company’s Bid 
to Keep Records 
Secret 

The private prison company respon- 
sible for 600 Vermont inmates may 
be subjected to public scrutiny, a 
Montpelier judge decided last week. 

Judge Robert Bent rejected a 
request by Corrections Corporation 
of America to dismiss a lawsuit seek- 
ing records on conditions inside the 
prisons that house Vermonters in 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Arizona. 

The plaintiff is the monthly Prison 
Legal News. 

CCA had argued that since it’s a pri- 
vate company, it should not be subject 
to Vermont’s public records law. The 
judge disagreed, saying the company 
was subject to the open records law. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which represents Prison Legal News , 
said it was encouraged by the judge's 
decision. 

“For the Vermonters who are 
under lock and key in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, CCA is interchangeable 
with the Department of Corrections,” 
said Vermont ACLU staff attorney Dan 
Barrett. “We, the public, should know 
how our state's prisoners are being 
treated on our behalf in privately run 
facilities." 

Since 2007, the state of Vermont has 
paid CCA $70 million to accommodate 
its overflow prison population in out- 
of-state correctional facilities. 

Records still have not been turned 
over, and the judge has ordered further 
hearings on other issues in the case. 

— MARK DAVIS 

A Crowded Field 
Vies to Replace Fox 
in the Senate 

Less than two weeks after the death of 
Sen. Sally Fox, a slew of high-profile 
Chittenden County Democrats is 

V 



jostling to replace her in the Senate. 

Among the contenders are two 
House members, a former party chair- 
man and the runner-up in the 2012 
senate race. 

As Seven Days went to press, an 
80-member committee of Chittenden 
County Democrats was set to meet 
Wednesday at 6:30 p.m. at Burlington's 
Fletcher Free Library in order to 
winnow the field. Each committee 
member will have three votes, and the 
names of the top three vote getters will 
be forwarded to Gov. Peter Shumlin. 

But the governor, who has not tipped 
his hand, is free to appoint whomever 
he wants to fill the seat — whether or 
not his pick makes the county com- 
mittee’s list. And a last-minute, high- 
profile candidate could yet emerge 
and shake up the race. 

On Monday, former Democratic 
National Convention delegate Dawn 
Ellis threw her hat in the ring. And 
on Tuesday night, philanthropist and 
major Democratic donor CreaLintilhac 
took hers out. 

Still in the race: Williston select- 
board member Debbie Ingram, who 
came in seventh in the race for six 
Chittenden County senate seats in 
2012; Rep. Tim Jerman (D-Essex 
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Junction), a 10-year veteran of the 
House; attorney and former Vermont 
Democratic Party chairman Jake 
Perkinson; and Rep. Kesha Ram 
(D-Burlington), who also serves as a 
public engagement specialist for the 
City of Burlington. 

So who’s Shumlin going to choose? 

The governor has said he’d like to 
see more women in elective office, 
and with Fox’s death, only eight of the 
Senate’s 29 members are female. But 
Jerman’s voting record and his roots in 
Fox’s former town of Essex might make 
him a compelling replacement. And of 
all the candidates, Perkinson has the 
political savvy — and the ear of Shumlin 
— to make his case. 

Suffice it to say, this very special 
election could yet surprise. 

— PAUL HEINTZ 

Lawmakers 
Advance ‘Solar 
Standoff’ Solution 

Last year, it looked like the plan to in- 
crease solar production in Vermont had 
become too successful. 

Utilities found themselves up 
against a cap on buying power from 
homegrown solar installations long 
before the lawmakers who’d designed 
the rules ever anticipated. Vermont 
had encouraged solar production by 
requiring utilities to credit customers 
for so-called “net-metered” energy at 
20 cents per kilowatt hour — enough 
for some homes to cancel out the rest 
of their power bill. 

Utilities said it was time to put on 
the brakes; solar energy advocates 
argued that doing so would cripple 
solar development just as the indus- 
try' was hitting its stride in Vermont 

Now a plan to ease that solar stand- 
off is gaining support in Montpelier. 
On Thursday, the House is scheduled 
to consider legislation that would 
relax the cap on so-called “net meter- 
ing” to better match the demand for 
residential solar generation. 

The bill, championed by House 
Natural Resources and Energy 
Committee chair Tony Klein (D-East 
Montpelier), preserves the current 
program for the next two and a half 
years, while upping the current cap 
on net metering from 4 to 15 percent 
of a utility’s peak energy-generating 


capacity. Then the bill paves the way 
for rejiggering the program in 2017, 
when federal solar tax credits are set 

The two-and-a-half-year reprieve, 
says Klein, “gives the solar industry 
enough time to plan for their future 
and adjust for any possible changes, 
without hopefully any interruptions 
in growth.” 

— KATHRYN FLAGG 

In Budget Address, 
Shumlin Seeks to 
Avoid Offense 

What a difference a year makes. 

When liberal lawmakers and low- 
income advocates exited the House 
chamber last January after Gov. Peter 
Shumlin’s budget address, they were 
apoplectic. Shumlin had vowed to 
take on the so-called welfare state, 
proposing to cap Reach Up benefits 
for needy families and divert a por- 
tion of the Earned Income Tax Credit. 
Democratic lawmakers rebelled, and 
many of Shumlin’s proposals died a 
slow death. 



This year, the Democratic governor 
sang a different tune, calling on leg- 
islators to spend $4.3 million more to 
“move Vermonters out of poverty.” To 
that end, Shumlin proposed doubling 
the state's investment in rental subsidies 
and increasing funding for homeless 
shelters and childcare centers. Notably, 
he pitched spending $650,000 more 
on substance abuse and mental-health 
treatment for Reach Up recipients. 

Coming on the heels of Shumlin’s 
headline-grabbing State of the State ad- 
dress on opiate addiction, Wednesday's 
speech appeared designed to avoid 
giving offense. In presenting his 
$5.6 billion budget, Shumlin, for the 
thousandth time, said he would reject 
“broad-based tax increases on hard- 
working Vermonters.” 

— PAUL HEINTZ 
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The New Yorker’s Calvin Trillin Talks About Elvis, 

What Makes a Person Funny, and His Upcoming Vermont Visit 

By PAmEI A POI STOn 



Ro AD Riot 



Based in Hardwick, Vermont Vaude vine 
makes the most of its rural residence. 
On its website, a stylized logo is 
adorned with a cow, a classic cupola'd 
an n EK sign, a snowflake, 
a thermometer indicating a very low 
temp, and a jagged mountain skyline. 
But the troupe's devotion to place 

rose Friedman — partners in life as well 
as onstage, and alums of the Bread 
and Pu ppet theater — sit on the board 

of the Hardwick Town House, where 
they have performed for the past five 
years and have contributed to venue 
upgrades. "We now have lights and 
a soundboard, " I ander m 
satisfaction. 

This year, with the help of a 
grant from the Vermont artsCoun Cil, 
Vermont Vaudeville is leaving home. 
The company — whose other core 
members are circus smirkus -trained 


Brent and maya mCCoy — will conduct its 
funny business on nine stages around 
. beginning this Saturday 
at Goddard College and winding up 
at Burlington's FlynnSpace on march 
1. 1 ander describes 
modern update of vaudeville humor, 
c, slapstick comedy, circus 
i and juggling." And, he says, 

"We re always trying to get audience 
participation." 

Along the way, Vermont Vaudeville 
will feature some guest performers. 
One of them is woody kePPei . a 
vaudeville veteran who performs 

Brothers and other acts, and organl 
Burlington City arts annual Festi Val 
of Fools . Keppel will join in at the 
FlynnSpace. 

"it's a cool idea," he saysofVV's 
mobile funny fest. "Though it's not s 
new one — in the '80s and '90s, we 


ir variety shows in the 
same way." Keppel’s happy to see the 
tradition continue, if not surprised, 
he says. The popularity of vaudeville, 
which began in the 1930s, has scarcely 
abated, particularly in Europe; if 
anything, it's resurged in theu.S. in 
recent years. 

Why does this mostly wholesome 
entertainment have such staying 
power? Keppel suggests it's because 
the demographic is so large. "Parents 
and kids can do it together, laugh 
together." He recalls a friend telling 
s often-sulky 
teenagers enjoyed the show. "Parents' 
greatest joy is to see their kids happy." 
Keppel says. 

Speaking of parents and 

and Friedman — "not only comic 
performers but wonderful musicians' 
— have "an adorable 3-year-old" who 


travels with them to shows. "She's 
this little Shirley Temple waiting to 
happen," Keppel says. 

Regardless of age or other 
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earlier, in 1959, when both were in the 
array. And both happened to be present 
“on the occasion of the mustering out of 
Elvis Presley,” Koren had said, describ- 
ing the mob of screaming teenage girls 
welcoming their idol home from a stint 
in Germany. Trillin said he didn’t really 
remember Elvis. However, both he and 
Koren very much remembered Nancy 
Sinatra, who was inexplicably part of 
the scene. 

I didn’t ask Trillin about the stel- 
lar early reporting on racial integra- 
tion that got his writing career off the 
ground, or about joining the New Yorker 
staff in 1963, or about the remarkable 
“U.S. Journal” series he wrote for the 
magazine for 15 years. I didn't ask him 
about his food writing, or his memoirs, 
or about his beloved late wife, Alice. 
Because all that has been done. 

Instead, I asked Trillin what he was 
going to talk about for Farmers Night in 
Vermont. That didn’t go anywhere, as he 
claimed to have no idea. “I think I can 
write a speech in 12 days,” he assured. 

We did some arithmetic to figure out 
how many deadline poems Trillin had 
written since he began them in 1990 
— more than a thousand! “Although 
they’re not very long,” he said modestly. 


“But it’s a lot of words,” I countered. 

“At a hundred dollars a poem ... I 
should have a lot of money around here 
somewhere,” he said. 

“I hope it’s well invested,” I said. 

Our conversation took a few tangents 
in this manner, which I did not write 
down and which generally ended in 
giggles — mine. Finally, I asked “Bud” 
where his funny comes from. 

Instead of a quip, his answer was 
thoughtful. “I think some people just 
have their heads wired differently," 
Trillin said. “But it depends on the 
household you grew up in. My father 
was funny, in a low-key, Midwestern 
way.” He paused for a beat before 
adding, “It’s also whether or not you are 
appreciated.” 

In a burst of Midwestern solidarity, I 
shared that I was from Omaha. 

“People from Omaha,” Trillin said, 
"aspire to be like people from Kansas 
City.” © 
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The Hopkins Center Links Campus and 
Community in a ‘Radical’ Arts Initiative 
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By XiAn CHiAng-WAREn 

N othing snags attention quite 
like bling. Flashy, brilliant and 
in your face, it can’t help but 
catch eyes and turn heads. 
That’s what the hopki Ns CeNter fbrthe 
arts at Dartmouth College is banking on 
with Radical Jewelry Makeover, a showy 
pilot projectthatbearsthe tagline 
“Creativity. Sustainability. Bling.” The 
Hop is rolling it out to herald the launch 
ofits new Community Venture Initiative 
(CVI), which will boost community arts 
programming throughout the Upper 
V alley in coming years. 

"We are outward facing, and we do 
want people to come through our doors, 
but it’s not always about getting people 
to come to the Hop,” says stepha Nie 
paCheCo, manager of outreach at the arts 
center and coordinator of the new CVI. 
"We want to be an active member of this 
community, too.” 

Radical Jewelry Makeover is a mul - 
tifaceted project with a sustainability 
theme, implemented in partnership 
with Ethical Metalsmiths, a national, 
Ohio-based nonprofit that promotes 
ethical mining practices. A second pilot 
program with a recycling and sustain - 
ability theme called Bash the Trash 
— which will invite the public to create 
musical instruments out of trash and 
hold local concerts — is also scheduled 
for this spring. 

The Hop’s leadership anticipates 
that CVI’s long-term programming will 
involve a series of public art projects, 
workshops, exhibits and lectures. The 
two pilots have educational, commu 
nity-building facets, but they were also 
selected to make a splash. CVI wants 
Upper Valley residents to know that 
more deliberate and long-term pro 
gramming from the college is in the 
works, says Hop programming director 
Maigaret Lawre NCe — and that commu - 
nity input is being sought to dictate what 
those programs will be. 

Radical Jewelry Makeover opens 
with a months-long "community 


mining” jewelry-donation period. 
Through February 28, residents of the 
Upper Valley and surrounding com 
munities can contribute unwanted jew - 
elry — broken pieces, single earrings or 
anything cluttering up vanity drawers. 
Donations may be mailed in or dropped 
off at several locations around the Upper 
Valley, including the Hop’s box office, 
Revolution boutique in White River 
Junction and several branches of the 
Mascoma Savings Bank. 

On April 12 and 13, jewelry-making 
workshops with a capacity for more than 
100 participants will be held at the Hop’s 
jewelry studio. On May 12, the arts center 
will host a gala exhibition of the jewelry 
made in the workshops, along with panel 
discussions, artist talks and lectures from 
Ethical Metalsmiths staffers and others. 
The exhibit runs through June 15, and all 
the funky new pieces of bling will be for 
sale. J ewelry donors get a coupon toward 
purchases, and a portion of the proceeds 
will be donated to Ethical Metalsmiths. 

Using Radical Jewelry Makeover as 
CVI’s debut was the brainchild of Jeff 
georga Ntes , director of the jewelry studio 
at Dartmouth, who says he's been trying 
to get Ethical Metalsmiths to come to 
the Upper V alley for years. 


“One of the things that is really pretty 
amazing is how destructive the process 
of mining precious metals actually is,” 
Georgantes says in a recent interview, 
perched atop an anvil in his studio. “It 
can easily take a couple of tons of earth 
to get a little piece of gold the size of a 
50-cent piece. And that’s if things are 
going well. It can go up to a hundred 
tons per ounce.” 

Ethical mining practices might seem 
a distant trouble in the Upper Valley, but 
the intentions behind Radical Jewelry 
Makeover are manifold. Aside from pro- 
moting CVI and using the arts to educate 
the public about a broad ethical issue, 
the big goal, Pacheco says, is to hold a 
broad-access event that lets commu 
nity members get hands-on experience 
making art — and allows them to choose 
their level of participation. 

"It’s something that anyone — from 
a professional jeweler to a stay-at-home 
mom to an 8-year-old, or a teen, or a 
Dartmouth student — can all work on 
together," Pacheco says. 

kiM souza, owner of Revolution, 
which sells upcycled clothing, says that 
Radical Jewelry Makeover’s commit - 
ment to recycled, wearable art makes it a 
"total slam-dunk for a healthy consumer 

“Typically, I think that most Hopkins 
Center programs being open to the 
greater UV community is an accomplish 
ment in itself,” Souza writes in an email. 
"When there is a reciprocating venture, 
such as the Radical Jewelry project, it 
allows the general community to engage 
more fully in an institution that is very 


It's someth Inn that anyone - FROM A PROFESSIONAL 
JEWELER TO II STAY-AT-HOME ■ TO Alt B-YEAR-OLD, OR A TEEN. OR 
A DARTMOUTH STUDENT - can all work on together. 

STEpHAniE pACHECO 



prominently situated on the Dartmouth 
campus.” 

Though the Hop has a long his 
tory of educational programming and 
community outreach, CVI builds on 
themes explored during a campus- 
wide Class Divide project, a three-year 
series of discussions, artist residencies 
and performances that wrapped up in 
2009. The Hop’s website describes it as 
“this country’s first initiative to explore 
socio-economic class through the eyes 
of artists.” 

The artists-in-residence for Class 
Divide developed relationships and on - 
going dialogues with community mem - 
bers and created art installations and 
performances that addressed themes 
relevant to Upper Valley communities. 

“Class Divide changed us,” says 
Lawrence. "As we learned more and 
more about what the barriers around 
participating with the Hopkins Center 
are for our communities, we learned a 
[new] style of working and planning.” 

She concedes that developing that 
“style” takes time. Future CVI program - 
ming will largely rely on feedback from 
currently underserved constituencies. 
The first focus group, composed of teen- 
agers and community leaders who work 
with them, will convene later this month. 

“[This is] one of the biggest priorities 
of this staff group,” Pacheco says of CVI’s 
long-term conversations. "To make 
something authentic.” ® 

INFo I i 

Learn more about the Hopkins Center's Com- 
munity Venture Initiative and Radical Jewelry 
Makeover, including how to donate (through 
February 28 J and participate in workshops. 
at hop.dartmouth.edu/online/ 
communityventure. 
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Do you know the last line of Martin 
Ritt's 1976 comedic drama The Front? 
According to david jenemann, director 
of film and television studies at the 
University of Vermont, it's one of the 
greatest closing lines in film (though he 
wouldn't reveal it; look it up on IMDb). 
Jenemann says, "It's what everyone 
wishes they could say in a similarly 
stressful situation, and in an ideal 
world it's what everyone should have 
said to HUAC [the House Un-American 
Activities Committee]." 

If you haven't heard the line before, 
or if you want to hear it again with an 
audience of community members and 
UVM students, April 17 is an opportunity 
to see The Front as the fourth and final 
film screened in this spring's UVM Film 
Series, organized in partnership with 
UVM's Lane Series. 

The series kicks off this Thursday, 
January 23, with Mike Judge's 1999 
comedy Office Space, starring Jennifer 
Aniston and Ron Livingston. Based on 
Judge's animated shorts, the satire of 
white-collar work prefigured TVs "The 
Office" and became a cult classic. A pre- 
film lecture by Jenemann and a post- 
film discussion could give it a new spin. 

Jenemann, first-time lead faculty 
lecturer for the series, will introduce 
each film with a different talk inspired 
by this year's chosen theme: "Working 
for a Living: Labor on Film." 

"For better or worse, work defines 
who we are,” Jenemann explains, "and 


these films ask us to think about those 
definitions and their effect on us as 
individuals. [They] ask us whether we 
really are defined by our work, whether 
work ennobles us, or if work, especially 
work we do for the profit of others, 
diminishes us as human beings." 

Jenemann chose both the theme 
and the movies in consultation with 
staff at the Fleming museum of art. "It 
was great fun brainstorming with the 
whole group," he says. "The biggest 
challenge is that we had enough films 
for 10 series.” 

Do you live to work, or work to live? 
"Working for a Living" could make 
audiences think about questions that 
don't often get time in the spotlight 
during their busy lives — questions 
that, says Jenemann, "are as pertinent 
for today's Silicon Valley employee as 
they were for a Ford Factory worker at 
the turn of the last century." 

JENELLE ROBERGE 


INFO 

Billings Lecture Hall. University of Vermont, 
in Burlington. $30 for entire series or $10 per 
film, $4 for students and faculty. Info. 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


What's with all the celebrity charities? A quick 
search on the web found a list as long as your 
arm, everyone from Michael Bloomberg, Tom 
Brokaw, Sharon Stone and Andre Agassi to 
Elton John. It's certainly nice for those with 
big dough to give some to a worthy cause, 
but, being skeptical by nature, I wonder if 
something else is going on besides pure 
philanthropy. 

Keith Runfola 


L isten, Keith, if you anon- 
ymously slip a twenty 
into the Salvation Army 
kettle, that’s pure phi- 
lanthropy. If you get a tax break 
for doing it — and I fill out the 
charitable donations worksheet 
for my Schedule A as diligently 
as the next citizen — it’s not. So 
let’s have no illusions about the 
general level of virtue in our 
society. 

The allegedly charitable 
antics of celebrities occasion- 
ally provoke outrage, but that’s 
partly because they strut on a 
larger stage. That’s not meant 
as an excuse for dubious behav- 
ior; on the contrary, take it as a 
caution. The main difference 
between donating to a celebri- 
ty’s charity and the one fronted 
by the kid at your door claiming 
2 he’s earning points for college 
g is that you’re dealing with a 
> better-paid class of mope. 

5 As illustration, consider the 

z following tales gleaned from 
& the net: 

“ Case 1. In 2013 an 

ESPN “Outside the Lines” 


investigation examined 115 
charities founded by high- 
profile athletes and found 74 
percent didn’t meet acceptable 
operating standards for non- 
profit organizations. On inquir- 
ing more closely, we find the 
problem often isn’t evil intent 
so much as paying no attention. 

Take the charities set up by 
Yankees third baseman Alex 
Rodriguez. What seems to have 
happened is this: L A-Rod gets 
flak for participating in illegal 
poker games and decides it’s 
time for PR makeover. 2. Two 
kids’ charities set up, fund- 
raiser held, PR problem solved. 
3. Everybody forgets about 
the charities. Neither filed a 
tax return from 2007 to 2011, 
leading the IRS to revoke their 
tax-exempt status. Today all we 
know is that, in 2006, $368,000 
in contributions went in and 
a mere $5,090 worth of good 
works came out, along with 
$60,000 spent on expenses, 
presumably leaving $300,000. 
Where is it now? Who knows? 
Rodriguez has other things on 



his mind at the moment, and 
300 grand is pocket change for 
him anyway. All you can hope 
is that the people he got it from 
feel the same way. 

Case 2. NBA forward and 
(for now) Kardashian spouse 
Lamar Odom set up his charity 
Cathy’s Kids to help underpriv- 
ileged children and fight cancer. 
A $150-per-ticket Hollywood 
gala in 2009 emphasized the 
latter aim, but eight years of tax 
returns showed nothing was 
ever spent on cancer research. 
Instead, of $2.2 million raised, 
$1.3 million went to two elite 
youth basketball teams. Asked 
for an explanation, Odom said, 
“It’s my money." I won’t argue 
the point, and I’m willing to 
stipulate that at least some of 
the young basketball players 
may have been underprivi- 
leged. This still looks a lot like 
bait-and-switch. 

Case 3. Bristol Palin took 
some heat a few years ago when 


it was revealed that in 2009, 
is celebrity spokespei 
ae teen pregnancy-prevention 
charity Candie’s Foundation, 
she’d been paid $262,500 
while a mere $35,000 went 
to charitable causes. An af- 
fronted Neil Cole, the apparel- 
industry exec running the 
foundation, protested that 
Bristol had been an excellent 
investment: “Bristol’s work 
— which has included two 
television PSAs, one viral 
video, multiple print PSAs, 
two town hall meetings and 
six television interviews — has 
resulted in more than ONE 
BILLION media impressions 
... an unprecedented reach for 
a teen pregnancy prevention 
campaign.” 

I have no idea how Cole 
came up with a billion impres- 
sions, but let’s assume he’s 
right. Let’s also acknowledge 
that Bristol Palin is hardly alone 
among celebrities in getting 
paid hefty sums for a laugh- 
able workload (six interviews, 
one video, two town halls!). 
The fact remains that, under 
the most favorable interpreta- 
tion, the outcome of Ms. Palin’s 
labors was increased public 
awareness that becoming a 
pregnant unmarried teenager 


is a bad idea, unless you're the 
daughter of a famous mom and 
can get well paid for it. No shit. 

Point is, even if there’s noth- 
ing illegal going on, celebrity 
charities often are still a waste 
of other people's money. That’s 
not to say they all are. The Elton 
John AIDS Foundation has 
raised more than $200 million 
for HIV/AIDS-related causes 
and, according t 
recent IRS statement, i 
than 95 percent of its outlay 
went to programs and services 
aimed at people who needed 
them. And the Michael J. Fox 
Foundation for Parkinson's 
Research, which has raised 
about $150 million, gives 91 per- 
cent of its funds to the cause. 

How do you tell worth- 
while charities from useless 
ones? These days it’s easy. 
Two good online re 
charitywatch.org 
charitynavigator.org — the 
latter has a box where you can 
type in an organization’s name 
and get an evaluation in about 
10 nanoseconds. The conspicu- 
ously bad actors aren't identi- 
fied with klaxons and flashing 
red lights, no doubt due to cau- 
tious lawyers. No matter. The 
facts are plain as day. 
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Feelings 


II b a jh here are you, Jemigan? 

■ ■ Middlebuiy, Montreal, 

Stowe?" 

Linda, a regular cus- 
tomer, was quizzing me on my where- 
abouts. The last couple of times she’d 
called for a ride, she caught me out of 
town with other customers and hence 
unavailable. 

I chuckled, replying, “Nope, I’m right 
in town, Linda. Whaddya need?" 

“I’m up at Kmart with a couple of rugs 
I bought, and some pillows.” 

“I’m on my way, kiddo,” 1 said. “Less 
than 15.” 

I enjoy all my regulars. Truly. I’m se- 
lective about handing out my business 
card. It’s a key benefit to working as an 
independent cabbie — the ability to dis- 
criminate on the basis of likability. 

Linda is a cool cat, and I’ve always 
enjoyed my rides with her. Earlier in life, 
she was a dancer and nightclub singer, 
even making it to Broadway with a fea- 
tured role in Nine, a musical based on the 
Fellini movie 8 1/2 and starring the late 
Raul Julia. So wow, right? 

And, being with Linda, you can tell. 
Now into middle age, she’s still viva- 
cious, with her bobbed red hair, easy 
laugh and vivid stories. She's also raising 
three teenage boys alone and is peren- 
nially broke. She could be bitter — no 
one would blame her — but she is the 
opposite: still actively involved in her 
church, the greater community and life 
in general. 

In front of Kmart, I helped her load 
her new home gear into the rear seat. 


She climbed into the front seat, and we 
took off to her Archibald Street digs. 
“Good stuff, Linda,” I said. “You actually 
can find some nice things at Kmart, I’ve 

“Yeah,” she said, “if you shop care- 
fully. It’s been ages since I’ve bought any 
new things for the house. It feels great. 
I just came into a little bit of money. I’m 
saving most of it, but I have bought a few 
choice items, like some awesome new 
shoes — and not from Payless, if you can 
believe it.” 

“Well, you deserve it,” I said. “Did you 
have, like, what — a secret admirer?” 

Money, it goes without saying, is a 
sensitive subject But the degree of sen- 
sitivity varies widely depending on one’s 
position on the economic ladder. On the 
higher rungs, it’s virtually taboo to dis- 
cuss personal finances; here on the lower, 

“I wish,” Linda replied. “No, it’s my 
ex, who has owed me, like, a billion dol- 
lars in child support for years and years. 
He was involved in some land deal, ap- 
parently, and the state got wind of it and 
scooped up the proceeds. After deduct- 
ing some taxes and whatnot, they sent 
me a fat check. I mean, we’re not talking 
six figures, but to me, it’s a lot.” 

“Well, it’s about time some good 
money karma came your way. That’s just 
great. You got big plans?" 

“Yeah, I have all these issues to con- 
sider now. Like, financial planning, for 
Pete’s sake. I’m going to get some kind of 
credit card and start rebuilding my credit 
score, which is, like, anemic at this point. 


Maybe purchase an annuity with part 
of it. I really need to talk to people who 
know about these things. My, it’s nice to 
have first world problems to deal with for 
a change.” 

Linda lives in a second-floor walk-up 
in an ancient and rambling Burlington 
building. If it was in 
better shape, it might 
even warrant a “his- 
toric” appellation. 

Together we carried 
her stuff up: me, the 
rugs; she, the pillows. 

“How do you like my 
sofa?” she asked, as we 
dropped the goods in 
her living room. 

“Quite snazzy," I re- 
plied. “Where’d ya get 
it?” 

“Home Depot. It’s 
actually new. Can you believe it? The 
last new couch I bought was probably a 
futon. Yup, those were the days.” 

Sadly, it takes but the barest thread of 
a prompt to spur me into song. “Those 
were the days, my friend,” I belted out. 
“We thought they’d never end.” 

“Not bad, Jemigan. Not bad. That’s 
one crappy song, but you do it jus- 
tice. Speaking about that, remember 
‘Feelings’?” 

“Oh, God — yes. Talk about brain- 
numbing monstrosities. That song ac- 
tually hurts my feelings. Didn’t Sarah 
Vaughan cover it, though? She is one 
amazing singer, but that was just a bad 
choice.” 


LINDA SOUNDED 
FABULOUS. 


“I got a story about that. My band and 
I were playing some fancy hotel in Dallas. 
It might have been a convention of some 
kind. Anyway, all those rich Texas busi- 
nessmen are drinking their brandies and 
Johnnie Walker and whatnot, and getting 
drunker by the minute. One of them stag- 
gers towards the stage, 
pleading, ‘“Feelings,” 
honey, “Feelings.” I 
love that song. I’ll give 
ya 50 bucks every time 
ya play it.' Yes, sir — he 
didn’t have to say an- 
other word. Feelings, 
nothing more than feel- 
ings. Trying to forget my 
jeelings of love!' 

Even fooling around 
with perhaps the most 
anodyne song of the 
ages, Linda sounded 
fabulous. I'd pay her $50 to sing it, if I 
had the cash. 

Giggling, Linda said, “I kid you not 
— we must have played that sucker six 

“Hey, I hear you,” I said, laughing 
along. “It’s like me: I have my standards, 
but I can be bribed." 

“Well, thanks for helping me today, 
Jemigan. You know I appreciate it.” 

“My pleasure, Linda. Anytime, any 
place, anywhere. I mean, so long as I’m 
not out of town.” © 
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5 Vermont's prisons struggle to accommodate an aging population 


n old man, hunched over and weak, scoots to the 
edge of hisbed and struggles, slowly, into a pair 
of loose gray sweatpants, 

“I’m going to make myself something to eat 
now," he tells the superintendent making the rounds, “Beef 
< stew.” He gestures to the container of instant noodles on a 
z cluttered bedside table. 

g “They sell this in the commissary?” Mark Potanas 
asks, not unkindly. Then he moves on— through the 
10-bed infirmary, past the offices of nurses and physician 

Outside, in the sharp cold of a clear winter day, a few 
old-timers huddle in wheelchairs on the edge of a bleak 
S yard, their standard-issue orange stocking caps pulled 
h snug over their ears. 

Iff And in nearby Charlie Unit, men sit quietly at commu- 
m nal tables, bent over playing cards and magazines. Their 


BY KATHRYN FLAGG • PHOTOS BY TOM MCNEILL 


adjacent single rooms are claustrophobic but offer a small, 
cherished measure of privacy. One white-haired man with 
an eye patch peeks out from behind his door, then retreats 
back inside. 

Hospital? Nursing home? No: It’s prison — though 
Vermont’s Southern State Correctional Facility increas - 
ingly functions as all three. 

Almost20 percent of the prisoners at the 377-bed max- 
imum-security prison in Springfield are ages 50 years or 
older; demographic ally speaking, that’s how the "elderly” 
prison population is defined. 

"They’ve had a hard life," says Potanas — himself a strap- 
ping, clean-cut 60-year-old — and it shows. The same fac- 
tors that contribute to incarceration — chief among them, 
poverty and substance abuse —go hand in hand with poor 
health and limited access to care for medical, dental and 
mental health needs. 


During a tour in late November, Potanas rattled off the 
details: Nine prisoners in wheelchairs. Roughly another 
10 with walkers or canes. Men suffering from cancer, 
liver and kidney disease. A few showing early signs of 
Alzheimer’s disease and dementia. 

“This is its own city,” said Potanas. “Aging is a 
problem in society, and corrections is a microcosm of 
society.” 

The number of geriatric inmates nationwide is on 
the rise. In Vermont alone, the proportion of aging in - 
mates more than doubled between 2000 and 2013, now 
accounting for 15.2 percent of the inmate population. 

Vermont’s correctional facilities are struggling to keep 
up with their needs. 

“We designed Charlie with this in mind," Potanas 
said of the unit that became the first of its kind in 
Vermont when the prison was built in 2003. "However, 



no one expected it to go so quickly.” By July, Potanas ex 
pects that half the steel bunks in Charlie’s 24 cells will 
have been replaced with adjustable, hospital-style beds. 
Now he’s trying to figure out how to make the unit’s 
second floor wheelchair-accessible without breaking 
the budget. 

Corrections officials envisioned Charlie Unit as an 
assisted-living facility with bars. It’s quieter than all the 
other areas of the prison, and the ailing inmates there 
have the option of having their meals and meds brought 

Back in November, demand for beds in that unit already 
exceeded supply, according to Potanas. In the corridor, he 
passed an old man in a wheelchair grumbling unhappily 
as another inmate pushed him to the exit; someone else 
needed his bed, so the wheelchair-bound man had been 
reassigned to another part of the prison. 

Older inmates complain that, as they age behind bars, 
they struggle to obtain adequate medical care. And there 
are other problems: Aging inmates sometimes fall prey to 
the bullying or extortion of younger offenders. Cell blocks 
can be loud, bunks cold and uncomfortable. Walks to the 
chow hall or pill line get increasingly difficult to manage. 

VOICES FROM THE INSIDE 

In Vermont and the rest of the country, the elderly pris - 
oner population is largely male. Men between die ages of 
50 and 59 in the Vermont DOC outnumber women of the 
same age by 23 to one, according to corrections depart - 
men t data. Men over the age of 60 outnumber their female 
counterparts by 25 to one. 

Springfield has the state’s largest concentration of 
older inmates, includingVermont’s most senior prisoner: 
88-year-old John Simon, who is serving a sentence of 11 
months to five years for several charges, including aggra- 
vated assault with a deadly weapon, violating an abuse- 
prevention order and simple assault of a law-enforcement 
official. 

Vermont’s eldest female prisoner is 81-year-old Hope 
Schreiner, in for a 17-year to life sentence for killing her 
husband. She is imprisoned at the state’s only correctional 
facility for women: Chittenden Regional Correctional 
Facility in South Burlington. The facility housed an “aver- 
age daily population” of roughly 150 incarcerated women 
during last fiscal year; in 2012, 12 of those women were 
over the age of 50. 

Schreiner declined to be interviewed, but over a period 
of months, Seven Days talked with aging inmates at the 
Springfield prison. Through interviews, letters and phone 
calls, common themes emerged. 

"Life sucks in here,” said Richard Murray, 65, in the 
visiting room at SSCF on a recent Sunday morning, a cane 
by his side. Because of the arthritis in his knees and the 
necessity of crossing the icy prison yard, he said he’s spent 
part of the winter confined to a wheelchair. 

"That’s their answer to everything here: a walker, a 
wheelchair or a cane and some ibuprofen,” said Murray. 

He’s hasn’t always had so much trouble getting around. 
At 53, while serving time at an out-of-state facility in 
Virginia, Murray played left field for the commissioner’s 
all-star baseball team. “They called me ’The Beast,”’ he 
remembered. 

Murray has spent the last 19 years in prison, serving a 
15- to 30-year sentence for aggravated sexual assault. He 
was arrested in 1995 after repeatedly molesting a young 
girl over the course of a decade. 

"Guilty, guilty, guilty. I’m not proud of it,” said Murray. 
He’s since completed a targeted treatment program for sex 
offenders and served enough time to be eligible for release. 
Why is he still locked up? Murray’s one of approximately 


200 inmates in the Vermont correctional system who 
remain behind bars solely because they can't find housing 
the DOC considers “sufficient to address [the] risk” they 
pose to the community. 

Murray doesn’t live in Charlie Unit, and, frankly, "I 
don’t want to go there right now," he said. He likened it to 
going to a nursing home to lie down and die. But during 
days or weeks when his knees are particularly bad, he said 
he longs for the convenience the unit would bring. Instead, 
Murray relies on fellow inmates to push his wheelchair 
across the icy yard to the chow hall. 

Other inmates shared their stories in snail-mail letters. 
One told of a 72-year-old fellow prisoner who suffered 
from a painful esophageal condition. “He would for hours 
at a time wretch and gag, which was heartbreaking to 
listen to,” inmate Reco Jones wrote. Jones said he asked 
correctional officers to call for medical assistance but 
was rebuffed several times. “When he was transferred to 
the infirmary and his cell was cleaned, his mattress was 
stained [with] yellow bile.” 


Jones also wrote about an inmate, transferred to 
Southern State from another facility in late October, who 
waited weeks for a CPAP machine to address his sleep 

Sixty-nine-year-old Burt Allen, a former New Haven 
selectman sentenced to eight to 15 years behind bars 
for lewd and lascivious conduct with an 8-year-old 
girl, said it took months to diagnose the bulged discs 
and sciatica in his lower back. At the time, he was 
serving time in a prison in Beattyville, Kentucky. (To 
ease overcrowding, Vermont contracts with the private 
Corrections Corporation of America to house inmates 

"I kept hammering. CCA sent me back to Vermont on a 
medical slip. Came back to Vermont Oct 7, 2013 and here I 
sit" Allen wrote in an early December letter toSevcn Days. 
"I saw what you may consider a doctor. She claims to be, 
but excuse me, she is no more of a doctor than I’m a pilot. 
She told me here in Springfield a lot of back surgeries 
didn’t help and wouldn’t heal right, so now I have asked 


to get my medical records and a copy of my MRI so my 
outside attorney can look at them." 

Will Hunter, a minister who works to help former 
inmates find transitional housing after prison, makes no 
apologies for such prisoners. Thatthey’re old and in jail 
suggest they've committed serious crimes, many of which 
are sex offenses. 

But that doesn’t mean they aren’t entitled to human 
decency and adequate care, says Hunter. "This is the 
Department of Corrections ... not the Department of You’re 
Never Going to Change and We’re Going to Treat You Like 
Dirt Because of Something You Did 30 Years Ago.” 

DR. D.O.C. 

The experiences of a few individuals don’t speak for 
the system as a whole. That’s the opinion of Delores 
Burroughs-Biron, the director of health services for 
Vermont's in-state prison population. Known as “Dr. Dee," 
Burroughs-Biron acknowledges thatinmates don’t always 


get medical appointments right away — “I do think that 
in general everything ’seems’ to take longer when you are 
waiting for it in jail,” she says — but nor do people who 
aren’t serving time, she points out. Prisoners with chronic 
diseases, such as diabetes or asthma, get in for check-ups 
every 90 days, and an in-house doctor and nursing staff act 
as the "primary care” practice for inmates. 

Vermont’s prison system provides much of its routine 
care through a contract with a private company called 
Correct Care Solutions. The state’s contract with CCS 
came under scrutiny this fall, after a report by State 
Auditor Doug Hoffer criticized a “fee-for-service” 
agreement that provides no incentive for the contractor 

The state ran $4.2 million over budget on the nearly 
$50 million contract during the first three years of its 
agreement with CCS. Though DOC recently extended 
its contract with the provider another two years, 
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Corrections officials in Vermont envisioned Charlie Unit 
as an assisted-living facility with bars. 
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Burroughs-Biron says DOC is exploring the possibility 
of abandoning the private health care provider in favor 
of a "homegrown" model run by Vermonters. She said 
she thinks a small state — with a correspondingly small 
number of inmates to house — shouldn’t have to rely on an 
outside, for-profit provider for health care. 

Burroughs-Biron says that the medical staff in 
Vermont's correctional facilities treat their prisoner 
patients as they would anyone else — that is, there is no 
discussion about why they were contacted. 

Kirk Wool, 54, confirms it — he’s 22 years into a 29- to 
73-year sentence for kidnapping and aggravated sexual 
assault, charges he still disputes. “I have no sense what - 
soever that they are indifferent to the pain or suffering of 
inmates,” says Wool in a phone interview. 

But he nonetheless says he knows many men who are 
suffering — and suffering in prison, he says, is different 
than it would be outside those walls. 

"It very quickly goes to a sense of hopelessness,” says 
Wool, noting it’s tempting to write off inmates as malin- 
gering or exaggerating. 

Prisoners can file complaints, called grievances. Some 
have gone as far as to sue the DOC for what they feel is 


inadequate care — helped along in some cases by Wool, 
who drafted a fill-in-the-blanks form for prisoners looking 
to bring legal action. 

Among the plaintiffs is 54-year-old Matthew Stevens, 
serving time for first-degree murder. “You wouldn't find a 
gentler, kinder, softer-voiced man in your life,” says Wool, 
desc ribing Stevens, who says he suffers from chronic pain, 
arthritis, hepatitis C and anxiety, among other disorders. 

Stevens said he was sent to the CCA prison in Kentucky, 
where he was "generally denied medical treatment.” 

"I was returned to Vermont so I can get meal trays, 
meds delivered,” he wrote to Seven Days by mail. “Still 
being forced to walk to meals and meds." 

Stevens’ lawsuit against DOC Commissioner Andy 
Pallito was dismissed last summer, largely, Stevens said, 
because he doesn’thave a doctor or expert witness to 
testify on his behalf. He's appealing the decision. But the 
docket entry for the evidentiary hearing shows that Judge 
Robert Bent wasn’t unsympathetic to Stevens' situation. 

"One of the hard parts is you want somebody to stop it 
from hurting; harder in jail,” a court clerk wrote in the file, 
reporting the judge’s remarks. "Can’t change docs, go to 
the store, try remedy. You’re stuck ... Things you’re talking 
about are very important. Recognize people in your shoes 
are in the system. Baby boomers not getting younger ... I 


think it takes a lot of courage to put your case to the judge, 
and I'm glad you did. I applaud it, but I am going to deny 
your petition.” 

WHY NO TAKERS? 

Ask experts why prisons are filling up with gray-haired 
men and women, and almost everyone circles back to one 
reason: long sentences. 

Three decades of tough-on-crime policies mean more 
convicts are entering prison with lengthy or life sentences. 
In Vermont, the number of prisoners serving life or ”ef - 
fectively life" (meaning the prisoner will likely die in jail) 
sentences doubled in the last decade, growing by anywhere 
between 14 and 2 8 individuals each year according to the 
annual Facts and Figures report compiled by the DOC. 

A 2012 Human Rights Watch report also found that 
nationwide, more older individuals are entering prison 
for the first time — though in Vermont the percentage of 
first-time "entrants” to corrections involving individuals 
older than 50 has hovered between 7 and 10 percent for 
the last 12 years. 

"Forgetting about whether it’s right or wrong, the 
economic cost of this rapidly growing aging population is 
going to be startling,” says Robert Greifinger, a research 




fellow at John Jay College of Criminal Justice. "And no - 
body’s really studying that.” 

Greifinger formerly served as the chief medical officer 
for the New York prison system and has spent the last two 
decades consulting for the corrections industry. He says 
few, if any, states have pinpointed costs as they relate to 
caring for older inmates and their growing infirmities. 
“Nobody’s addressing the aging thing head-on, as they 
should,” he says. 

Vermont corrections officials say they have not 
crunched the numbers, but their own data suggests the 
demand for specialized medical treatment is rising. While 
DOC doesn’t break these statistics down by age in itsFacts 
and Figures report, Potanas estimates that two-thirds of 
the medical “transports" from Southern State — mean 
ing trips to an outside facility — involve older inmates. 
Diagnostic tests throughout DOC are up 66 percent over 
the last six years; specialty appointments increased 60 
percent over that same period of time; outpatient surgery, 
56 percent 

At Southern State, some staff members have received 
special training to deal with geriatric issues. The facility is 
also starting an in-house hospice program, training other 
inmates to tend to their fellow prisoners in their final days. 

Another end-of-life option: The department is trying 
to find Vermont nursing homes willing to take in prison- 
ers. Ideally, Potanas says, inmates could be housed in an 
underused wing of a nursing home with room to spare. But 
when the DOC first put out a call for such facilities, says 
Burroughs-Biron, “We got one big goose egg for responses." 

Pallito says his department hasn't given up. Burroughs- 
Biron got a list of nursing homes with beds to spare from 
another branch of the Agency of Human Services, and is 
reaching out to diem direcdy. Pallito is trying to enlist sup 
port from the Vermont Health Care Association, the trade 
association that represents more than 90 licensed nursing 
homes and assisted-living facilities in the state. 

There’s a financial incentive on both sides to get 
prisoners out of correctional facilities and into nursing 
homes. While inmates remain in prison, their medical 
costs are covered entirely by the state. When an inmate 
goes into a hospital or nursing home for an extended stay, 
Medicaid kicks in. For their part, nursing homes stand to 
gain a higher reimbursement — one-and-a-half times the 
normal Medicaid rate — as an incentive when they take in 
a prisoner-patient. 

Why no takers? Some homes have expressed concern 
for safety of their patients and staff — when released on 
medical furlough, the inmates are overseen by proba 
tion officers but aren’t kept under special guard. But 
Burroughs-Biron points out they are typically so infirm 
they pose little or no risk. “This person can’t even walk,” 
she says, talking about a theoretical patient “How could 
they commit another crime?” 

IfVermont nursing homes continue to turn away DOC 
patients, Pallito says the department may consider more 
extreme measures — like building its own. 


A PLACE FOR REFORM 

Advocates for prison reform argue against Vermont’s 
prison policies regarding older men and women, citing 
both the high cost of incarcerating these individuals and 
compassion for the plight of older men and women behind 

“In terms of taxpayer dollars, what is the appropri 
ate use of prison?" Rep. Suzi Wizowaty (D-Burlington) 
asks: “To keep people away from the general public for 
reasons of public safety.” Holding prisoners who pose an 
"extremely low risk because of their age” is ”a waste of 
taxpayer money, not to mention a waste of human capital.” 



We call it the death house. 
It's the last place I'd want 
to be if I was dying. 



Wizowaty has introduced a bill in the Vermont House 
that would allow the courts to grant “compassionate re - 
lease” to certain inmates, including those diagnosed with 
terminal illnesses; those confined to a bed or a chair; or 
ones older than 65 and suffering from chronic or serious 
medical conditions. 

Aseparate bill from Sen. Richard Sears (D -Bennington) 
would grant automatic furlough to nonviolent offend- 
ers over the age of 65 who have served their minimum 

Seth Lipschutz, supervising attorney in Vermont’s 
Prisoners' Rights Office, characterizes these efforts as 
"tweaks” in a system that needs a more comprehensive 
overhaul. But it’s a start. 

"I understand the emotions, because they’ve committed 
some horrendous crimes,” says Lipschutz. "They’ve caused 
a lot of hurt and pain in the world. If you’re going to make 
punishment a priority, they should all stay there, I suppose. 
But if you’re going to make logic and common sense a prior- 
ity ... then we maybe misappropriating our funds." 

Pallito isn’t convinced the state needs to make any 
changes. He points to provisions already on thebooks that 
he says allow older inmates to be released on a case-by- 
case basis. The current system permits the commissioner 
to place an offender suffering from a terminal or debili- 
tating condition on medical furlough “so as to render the 
offender unlikely to be physically capable of presenting 
a danger to society.” Pallito says the DOC used medical 
furlough three times in fiscal year 2012 and twice last year. 

But Lipschutz isn't impressed. Sure, there are provisions 
on the books that allow for medical release or parole, he says, 
but “the authorities ...just seem to be kind of loath to do it.” 
He recalls a case years ago when he asked for medical release 
for a prisoner that the DOC then deemed "notsick enough.” 

By the time the denial came via letter, “the guy was 
dead,” says Lipschutz. 

Dying in prison isn’t a prospect anyone relishes — 
though Burroughs-Biron says that some inmates do prefer 
to stay put, among their fellow inmates, at the end. But it’s 
the new reality, according to Pallito. 

"There was a period when somebody expiring in jail 
was considered an outlier or not acceptable,” he says. “But 
given the number of people that are older in jail, I think 
the department has put itself in a position where we [have 
to] do end-of-life planning for people now.” 

For some prisoners, those last days and weeks play out 
in the infirmary at Southern State, and it’s anything but 
restful. Announcements click on over the loudspeaker; 
doors lock and unlock as staff comes and goes. “Prison is a 
noisy place,” says Burroughs-Biron. 

Inmate Murray recalled visiting one of his friends there 
during the end of the man’s life. He said he took his friend 
outside to the prison courtyard when he felt like going out. 
He sat at his bedside. "I heard he died peacefully,” Murray 
said, but added that he doesn't know for sure- 

“We call it the death house. It’s the last place I’d want 
to be if I was dying,” Murray said. 

The visiting room at Southern State is a dreary place, 
despite the colorful mural that adorns one wall. Two of - 
ficers hover during the hour of conversations, circulating 
among them. Strict rules forbid any physical contactbe - 
tween inmates and their visitors. 

Murray was the only older man in the room. Asked 
how long it had been since his last visitor, he guessed five 
years. His daughter has cut off ties. His friends have disap- 
peared. It’s a problem for anyone with a long jail sentence; 
worse for one with more past than future. 

“All those years go by,” said Murray. “People die off. 
They go on with their life. And I don'tblame them.”® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 



Learning the Ropes 

A Norwegian fitness system called Redcord keeps users in suspension 
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R opes haven't always been used 
on humans for the happiest 
purposes. Hanging, kidnapping 
and trussing to railroad tracks 
come to mind. So when I enter the recently 
opened Peak Physical Therapy Sports & 
Performance Center in Williston, it occurs 
to me that the so-called "health center” 
might be a euphemism for something 
kinkier. Sure, the facility has deadweights 
and a smoothie station, but pulleys dangle 
from racks in the ceiling, and through them 
snake red ropes, bungee cords and slings. 

Turns out this is decidedly not a Fifty 
Shades of Grey -themed bondage dun - 
geon. The suspension lines are part of a 
Norwegian fitness system called Redcord 
that’s making its debut in Vermont. And, 
while they're not torture contraptions per 
se, they can make for grueling workouts. 

Susan Dodge, a physical therapist and 
the owner of Peak, used to operate her 
business in South Burlington under the 
name Povlin Performance. She bought the 
Williston space last September and had 
setded into it by November along with two 
other businesses: Whole Health Nutrition 
and Pure Energy. By operating under the 
same roof, Dodge says, they aim to serve 
as an emporium of health and wellness 
services, or a "clinical spa.” 

"Most of the services we provide are 
billable to insurance companies, with the 
exception of the performance training 
piece,” Dodge says. “So it's a little dif 
ferent than if you go to a health club or a 
traditional spa, because you're paying out 
of pocket for most of those services. We’re 
trying to bring our arms around our clients 
and really have all their needs met in one 

This Thursday, January 23, Peak will 
hold an open house to introduce the public 
to its offerings, which include food, mas- 
sage and mindset coaching. But Redcord is 
bound to turn the most heads. 

The system was devised in 1991 by 
Petter Planke, a Norwegian who had expe- 
rienced severe back pain for two decades. 
He finally jerry-rigged a rope-and-pulley 
system to provide traction while he did 

Now Redcord can be used for both 
physical therapy and personal training. 
When I go in, personal trainer Betsy Bluto 
shows me a few of its applications. First 
we do planks, an exercise in which you lie 
prone and prop yourself on your elbows, 
keeping your body straight as aboard. For 
the Redcord version of the exercise, Bluto 





wedges my feet into a sling hanging a foot 
off the ground. 

"You're going to come up the same way 
you would with your feet on the floor, so, 
contracting your core, come on up,” shein- 
structs me. “Can you feel the difference?” 

"It’s more of a workout," I agree with a 


"Absolutely,” Bluto remarks as I col - 
lapse to the floor. “You’re in suspension, so 
your feet are not in a fixed plane. They’re 
up in the air, so how that translates into 
your body [is], your core has to work a little 
bit harder.” 

As I flounder through each exercise, 
Bluto adjusts the difficulty by changing 


the length and arrangement of the cords. 
To make planks easier, for example, a 
sling could be placed under my midriff, 
supporting me in midair like Tom Cruise 
in Mission: Impossible. At the end of the 
session, Bluto shows me how to simulate 
cross-country skiing by doing lunges with 
one foot in the sling. 

The science behind Redcord is known 
as Neurac, or neuromuscular activation. 

It helps users pinpoint and treat their 
muscle problems in a way that traditional, 
one-dimensional strength training doesn’t. 
Bluto, who rides horses, says the system 
helped her when she was hating trouble 
keeping her right foot under pressure in 
the sdrrup. Her physical therapist at Peak 
— Neurac-certified Kristina Marcussen — 
used the suspension system to diagnose 
and treat her weak gluteus medius. 



supporting mein 
midair like tom Cruise 
in mission impossible. 


Marcussen's certification is no anom- 
aly. She holds dual citizenship in Norway 
and the U.S., and her father comes from 
the same town where the technology is 
produced. After growing up in Essex, 

Vt., she pursued a doctorate in physical 
therapy and later trained under Neurac’s 
vice president of curriculum development. 

In 200S, Marcussen and several other 
Neurac disciples tried to start a clinic of 
their own in Santa Barbara, Calif., but the 
economic meltdown thwarted their effort. 
Redcord has slowly been gaining ground 
around the world, though; according to 
Marcussen, it is now used in 38 countries. 

Norwegian golfer Suzann Pettersen 
has endorsed Redcord, and several stud - 
ies have shown the efficacy of comparable 
suspension systems. In one notable study, 
a group of junior golfers working on their 
swings was divided in two. One group 
used traditional strength training, while 
another used a Redcord-like set of slings. 
The latter half ended up hitting die balls 
with twice as much velocity as the control 





Neurac's real scientific breakthrough 
took place a dozen years ago, Marcussen 
explains. In 2002, a thirtysomething 
Norwegian who had never been able to lift 
his arm above 90 degrees owing to a birth 
injury enrolled in a Neurac program. 

“Over the course of two days, he kind 
of contradicted all his beliefs in physi- 
cal therapists, and he decided to push it 
harder. By the end, he was able to lift his 
arm over his head,” Marcussen says. “We 
went back and really looked at the neu- 
romuscular system, and how pain affects 
how and what muscles we use. If you have 
pain, your brain really turns on a different 
motor pattern.” 

By placing people in suspension — what 
Marcussen describes as a “closed kinetic 
loop" — the system has made it possible 
for individuals to stimulate muscles that 
may have seemed irreversibly damaged. 


When Peak hosts its open house, individu- 
als will have the chance to try that “weak 
link testing." Gung-ho fitness junkies will 
be able to see how many reps of certain 
exercises they can do with Redcord, com- 
pared with conventional methods. 

For Dodge, who says she has adopted a 
holistic business model, there is clear util- 
ity in a rehabilitation program that stimu- 
lates the body from every angle. “It's more 
functional. You’re not just doing isolation 
exercises,” she says. “We function in the 
world in three different planes of motion, 
and traditional exercise is really only look- 
ing at it in one plane." © 

INFO 

Peak Physical Therapy Sports & Performance 
Center hosts an open house on January 23, 

In Williston. Info, 658-0949. 


Three Great Lamps, , . 

ONE LOW PRICE! 

Shop Vermont's largest selection of Lighting, Fans, 

Home Accents, Outdoor Furniture and so much m 



THE LIGHTING 
HOUSE 


Spring Gardening Seminars 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


January 25 • 9:30-ll:00am 

Worm Composting 

MikeAther 

Love to compost and want to continue through the winter? 

Worm composters work faster than a traditional compost 
pile and can provide natural fertilizer for your houseplants 
and seedlings! Join Master Composter Mike Ather and learn 
how to harness the power of the earthworm! 

February 1 • 9:30-1 1:00am 

Seedstarting 

David Boucher 
Learn the basic science and techniques for seedstarting success from 
the get-go, and do it right the first time! 

To register, go to www.GardenerSupplyStore.com (you can now pay online!) or 
call 660-3505 x4. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. Classes are $1 0.00 
per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program details and 
for information on our lunch & learn series. 4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club 
members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 

GARDENER^ 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802) 660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston • (802)658-2433 
www.GardenersSuppfyStore.com • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun lOam-Bpm 


Houseplants are Buy One, Get One 50% Off thru Jan. 31 
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Good Reeds 

Misty Valley Books celebrates two decades of hosting literary lights BYmArgotH Arr ison 


T acked on Chester’s town green, 
Misty Valley Books is quintessen- 
tial Vermont. Cozy as it is, with 
its Oriental rugs and IndieBound 
best sellers, it may not be a store you'd 
expect to get visits from literary heavy hit- 
ters such as Dennis Lehane, Jennifer Egan, 
Steve Almond or Gregory Maguire. 

In fact, all those authors have appeared 
at Misty Valley’s annual New Voices read- 
ing series, which fetes its 20th year this 
week. The series focuses on promising 
debut authors, some of whom have gone 
on to Pulitzers and movie deals. Last 
year, a capacity crowd of 200 came to see 
Eben Alexander read from his best-selling 
inspirational memoir Proof of Heaven in 
Chester’s Old Stone Church. 

“We work on New Voices all year long,” 
says Bill Reed, who owns the store with his 
wife, Lynne. “It’s exciting." 

“It’s their labor of love," says Thomas 
Christopher Greene, president of the 
Vermont College of Fine Arts, who read 
from his first novel at New Voices in 2004. 

That labor started with Misty Valley’s 
former owners, Dwight Currie and 
Michael Kohlmann, who moved the store 
from Springfield to Chester in 1989 and 
started New Voices in 1994, drawing on 
their New York publishing contacts. The 
Reeds bought the 1,700-square-foot store 
in 2 001 and eventually purchased its build- 
ing on the green, where they now live. 

As for New Voices, “We decided right 
away thatwe would [continue the read 
ings]," says Lynne Reed in a phone interview, 
"because we thought it was a cool thing.” 

Rather than whisking the authors in 
and out, the Reeds give them a full Vermont 
experience, starting with a Friday night 
dinner at home, where writers meet the 
community members who will introduce 
them. Then, bright and early on Saturday, 
“we pick them up ... and make them go 
skiing,” says Lynne with a chuckle. 

“That was the first time I’d ever tried 
cross-country skiing and that was ablast,” 
writesHeidi Durrow, author ofBellwether 
Prize-winning novel The Girl Who Fell 
From the Sky , in an email. She adds that 
she’s "still in touch with some of the people 
I met there now four years ago!” 

Miranda Beverly-Whittemore, author 
of the forthcoming Bittersweet (a novel set 
in Vermont), says in a phone interview that 
a fellow reader at New Voices "became one 
of my closest friends in the world." She 
calls the event "a great introduction to the 
experience of doing a reading.” 

The writers' full day continues with 
the afternoon reading, a Q&A session, 
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a reception at the church and dinner at 
the Fullerton Inn — all events to which 
the public is invited. At the end, "every- 
one’s exhausted but happy," Lynne Reed 

To find each year’s New Voices par 
ticipants, Lynne combs catalogs looking 
for debut authors and attends BookExpo 
America. Publishers often seek out the 


We Work on neW Voices 
all year long. IT'S EXCITING. 

Bill rEED 


Reeds — but nowadays, not all fund their 
authors’ appearances. "It’s tough days in 
publishing, and more and more they’re 
refusing to pay,” Bill Reed says. "In several 
cases in recent years, writers have gotten 
here on their own nickel." 

Last year, for the first time, the Reeds 
began charging admission to the reading. 
"We were scared that people wouldn’t 
come,” Lynne says. But they had “no prob- 
lem at all” filling the church — and covered 
their expenses. 


"You get a lot of smart, interesting, 
funny literary types together, and some - 
thing’s bound to go wrong or go right,” Bill 
Reed says. He recalls when Steve Almond 
(author of Candy freak) read from his 2003 
collection My Life in Heavy Metal : "We 
were doing this in a church, and I was a 
little apprehensive about the content of 
some of the stories.” Reed attempted to 
steer Almond away from a story called 
“How to Love a Republican” — in vain. 
But his fears were assuaged when he saw 
that "the church ladies were laughing and 
laughing,” he recalls. 

This year's five authors cover a wide 
range: from fiction to nonfiction; from love to 
crime to politics. Rebecca Walker, daughter 
of Alice, will read from her first novel, Ade: 
A Love Stoiy, set in Africa, Elaine Neil Orr’s 
A Different Sun takes place in Africa, too 
— but in the 19th century. Peter Swanson’s 
suspense novel The Girl With a Clock fora 
Heart bears a glowing blurb from Dennis 
Lehane. Rhonda Riley's The Enchanted Life 
of Adam Hope is a magical-realist romance. 
And Shahan Mufti’s The Faithful Scribe is a 
family history that helps explain why "the 
tension between the United States and 
Pakistan isn’t going anywhere,” in die words 
of the Huffington Post. 


"Publishing the first novel can be a 
surprisingly lonely thing,” says Greene. 
"You have expectations and hopes for it, 
but you’re also vulnerable because you’ve 
never put yourself out there like that” 

A well-attended reading can change 
that. New Voices “was the first time I had 
actual physical customers walking up 
to me and asking me to sign books,” says 
Beverly-Whittemore. 

Independentbookstores like Misty Valley 
stay alive in die age of Amazon.comby 
making connections — hand selling tides, 
introducing writers to readers. On that 
score, the Reeds’ event gets high praise 
from Carole DeSand, a past New Voice 
author who also happens to be vice presi - 
dent of Penguin Random House. 

"Misty Valley’s New Voices series is 
really extraordinary; it provides a model 
of what should be happening everywhere 
to engage and foster a community of read - 
ers,” she writes in an email. “It really shows 
what can be done, when it’s done well.”© 

INFo 

Misty Valley Books New Voices, Saturday, 
January 25, 2 p.m., at the Old Stone Church in 
Chester. $10. Info, 875-3400. mvbooks.com 
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TICKETS at the door are a $5 donation 

to Women Helping Battered Womj^ 


Sunday, January 26th 




Noon-3pm 
Dudley H. Davis Center 
UVM Campus, 590 Main St., Burlington 


Accent Travel 


TRAVEL 


WIN PRIZES 

including a Vacation from. 


Pre-register online by January 23rd... 

Get FREE show admission & a chance to WIN 

a $500 cash card *;§s.9W0m 

Details at: 

www.unvi 




Become a citizen of: 

OUR TOWN 

The great American play 
by Thornton Wilder 
Presented by 
Essex Community Players 
Directed by Adam Cunningham 
Saturday, Feb. 1, 9-noon 
Monday, Feb. 3, 6-9pm 
Tuesday, Feb. 4, 6-9pm 
Essex Memorial Hall 
Towers Road, Essex Center 
"Grover's Comers isn't a place. It 
is the timeless mystery of life that 
endures in each of us." 


For more information: 

www.essexplayers.com 


Haybarn Theatre 

at Goddard College 


Vermont 

Vaudeville 


it 


SATURDAY, JAN. 25 
7:00 PM 

FAMILY FRIENDLY! 

Si 2 adult | $8 kids 
advanced 
Tickets Online 

www.goddard.edu 
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Directions 


Home 

Book review: If Only You People Could 
Follow Directions, Jessica Hendry Nelson 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

R ack when memoirs dominated 
the best-seller lists, it was 
tempting to believe that any 


where the siblings 

visited their father 

when they were grow- 
writer with a gritty, harrowing ing up in suburban 

past could generate an instant sensa- Philadelphia: rehab 

tion (and sometimes, as in James Frey’s centers, hospitals, 

case, a subsequent scandal). These days, jails, halfway houses, 
however, reality TV satisfies the public’s Next comes a list of 
appetite for human train wrecks. Unless 
you're a celebrity, it matters more how 
you write your memoir than what you 
can divulge in it. 


NELSON’S SKILL WITH 
WORDS IS EVIDENT 
IN EVERY SENTENCE 


OFTEN POETIC BOOK. 


All this is a fancy way of saying that, 
while Jessica Hendry Nelson's first book 
is a memoir of her gritty, harrowing 
past, it has little in common with the 
sensationalist best sellers that fueled 
a backlash against the genre. Widely 
published in literary journals, Nelson the “dutiful 
lives in Colchester and co-owns the 
Renegade Writers’ Collective. Her skill 
with words is evident in every sentence 
of this haunting, often poetic book. 

Divided into chapters that also work as 
self-sufficient essays, it slips and slides 
along the timeline of the author’s life to 
demonstrate that past and present are 
inextricable. 

In the prologue, styled as a letter 
to her younger brother, Eric, Nelson 
lays out the facts of the case. In rhyth- 
mic prose, she reels off a list of places 


places where their dad 
visited them — with 
careful supervision, or 
on the sly. By the end 
of the piece, we know 
that the father is dead 
and the grown brother 
is repeating his cycle 
of addiction. But this 
litany of loss, which 
gradually becomes a 
tribute, is only the be- 
ginning of the story. 

It's a story of : 
substance abuse passed from monied 
forebears to father to son, and of two 
women — Nelson and her mother — who 
try to save their loved ones (and them- 
selves) by “following directions.” It’s an 
ironic title, given that those directions 
are really just imperfect therapeutic tac- 
tics deployed “for the gazillionth time,” 
as Nelson notes in the title chapter. 

This is also the coming-of- 


IF ONLY 
YOU PEOPLE 
COULD 
FOLLOW 
RECTIONS 



JESSICA HENDRY NELSON 


When we step back and view each 
chapter of Directions as a whole, 
we find a conventional sequence 
taking us from Nelson’s childhood 
through her adolescence, her college 
years, a stint in New York City and 
finally her relocation to a cabin on 
Malletts Bay in Vermont. But when w 


daughter who considered herself focus on each chapter in isolation, w 


flirting with drug 
abuse in her teen years before finding 
sustenance elsewhere. We watch the 
younger Nelson learn to forgive herself 
for leaving home, then realize that in a 
she hasn’t left at all. “I’d thought 


t something less linear than kalei- 
doscopic: a wild assemblage of memo- 
ries with different time stamps. Only 
as we read do we become aware of 
the single formative incident around 
which each chapter’s flashbacks 


bear witness to stave off disaster and flash-forwards pivot, 
and by leaving I had done irreparable Take for instance “Fall,” which 
damage...” she writes of her family. “I opens with the image of a cliff-scaling 


didn't yet understand that ' 

:onjoined triplets." 

Finally, this memoir is and isn't a 
‘story" in the first place, if by that word 
we mean an orderly narrative. 


that the adult Nelson observed 
in Scotland. It ends with a childhood 
memory of skiing with her dad during 
one of his rare sober years. Between 
these two instances of falling (the 





FROM IF ONLY YOU 
PEOPLE COULD 
FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 


tending bar at a club called Woody'S, 
the Delaware River, the gayborhood, 



abundance, an edible candy land like 
Willy WonkaS Factory. We used to 
come here when we were young and 
bored. We liked to watch the boys 
float around the dance floor. Bisexual 
angels, all glitter and pomp. There 
were moments of transcendence 
here, too. when the neon light struck 

some man-boy, his face upturned and 

dressed in tunics and spoke in pastels. 
*He speaks in pastels!" we told each 
other, on account of the drugs, but also 
because of the way the strobe lights 
reflected off his tongue. He wore his 
hair in two long black braids that slid 
over his shoulders like ribbons. 

We loved him instantly, though for 
different reasons, and followed him 
everywhere that night hiding behind 
the felt partitions and whispering 
fantasies that again involved desert 
fires and a guitar, this modern-day 
Indian chief our own personal deity 

show us the way. If Jordan's fantasy 
involved the lure of sexual tutelage, 
mine was just the opposite. I was 
after the press of the paternal, some 
utterly chaste discipline I sought out 
everywhere, anywhere. The truth is, 
we were vulnerable in those days, our 

too many drugs, overwhelmed by 
a good show of normalcy when we 


ewe’s disastrous, the child's controlled 
and exuberant) lies the essay’s core: 
Nelson describes the night of her 
father’s death, which involved yet 
another fall. By not starting there, the 
author has buried her lead, as journal- 
ists say. Yet somehow we still read each 
chapter with baited breath, waiting 
for a memory or motif to emerge and 
weave the vivid, disparate threads into 
coherence. 


That coherence, when it arrives, 
is always lucid and unsettling, largely 
because of Nelson’s skill with language. 
She has a knack for crafting sound bites 
that are breezy and 
casual and yet right: 
“I was sleeping in 
snapshots,” she 
writes of her teen 
years. Her brother “was born with a 
homing device for drugs.” Palm trees in 
Florida “shudder, a hint of sex, a flash of 
Mother Nature’s fleshy thigh." 

In more involved passages, Nelson 
evokes a whole place or time with a few 
artful details. Take this summoning of 
her childhood: 


This is when the world is no 
bigger than the space between 
home and the creek bed, and 
phone numbers don’t have area 
codes. When a stray Barbie leg 
still occasionally pops up through 
the couch cushions. When I can 
work myself into a panic just by 
thinking about death. 

Readers looking for an inspirational 
narrative or a guidebook through a 
loved one’s addiction won't find it in 
Directions. Yet they may find a profound, 
weary understanding of their struggles. 
Each chapter pivots around its central 
memory, mimicking the obsessive, cycli- 
cal character of addiction. 

Only this circular motion isn't futile. 
Like Proust, Nelson believes in an in- 
sistent, writerly engagement with the 
past because, she suggests, that’s how 
we experience life and is the only way 
to draw insight from it. “[Wjhat we are 
is only a vestige of where we have been,” 
she writes of a family gathering, “the 
clunky manifestation of an abstract set 
of memories, and even these are made 
up, an experiment.” 

Indeed, the stories we tell ourselves 
about the past are always in a sense 
“made up,” even when they don’t con- 
tradict the facts (a boundary some mem- 
oirists have unwisely crossed). Each 
attempt to shape those bald facts into a 
story is an act of creation, an experiment. 
And Nelson’s particular experiment is a 
sneaky, stunning success. © 
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Family Circle 

A bagel-making family learns to live with gluten intolerance 



L eah Goldberg was not a healthy 13-year-old. 

When her parents fi rst took her to a doctor for 
chronic gastric symptoms such as cramping 
and bloating, her blood contained no iron — a 
discovery that provided no answers. 

After spending her teens and early twenties visiting 
doctors, Goldberg fi nally encountered physicians at the 
Mayo Clinic who gave a name to the ailment that had 
ruined so many years of her life: celiac disease. 

Now 2 5, Goldberg is not alone. Two years ago, her 
older brother, Kyle, received a diagnosis of gluten 
intolerance sped along by a case of ulcerated colitis. 
Last year, her father, Ron Goldberg, got news from his 
naturopath: "You’re doing great, but your gluten is o° 
the charts.” 

In short, this is a family that needs to steer clear 
of wheat. Too bad its members are part of northern 
Vermont’s oldest bagel dynasty and current owners of 
the Bagel Market in Essex Junction. 

The cruel irony is not lost on the family. Ron 
Goldberg and his wife, Mary, had four children: Leah; 
Kyle; Sarah, who works in medicine; and eldest son 
Tad, who passed away in 200S. All of them grew up in 
the bagel business. Ron still eats a bagel a day, despite 
his doctor's recommendations. Kyle has scaled back on 
his gluten intake considerably. But Leah, the youngest, 
must avoid contact with any of the allergens that may 
make her devastatingly ill. 

Now the family is working together to prepare food 
that celiac su° erers like her can enjoy. That means 
embarking on the perhaps quixotic quest to create the 
perfect gluten-free bagel. 

If anyone has it in their DNA to bring the ethnic spe- 
cialty into the future, it is this family. Ron Goldberg’s 
great-grandfather owned the largest bakery in Leeds, 
England. After a time in Syracuse, N.Y., Goldberg’s 
grandfather, Ruben, opened his fi rst Burlington bakery 
on Riverside Avenue in the 1940s. The stone oven 
turned out loaves of pumpernickel bread and braised 
briskets for families that dropped o° pots to cook for 
the Sabbath. On Sunday mornings, much to the delight 
of Little Jerusalem locals, the Goldbergs baked bagels. 

The better part of a century later, Leah Goldberg 
is learning to make products similar to those of her 
ancestors, only without conventional ingredients. Her 
coconut macaroons, sweetened with maple syrup and 
topped with chocolate and almonds, are a splendid 


vegan and gluten-free indulgence. Also great for paleo 
diet adherents, they're one of several gluten-free treats 
available daily at the bakery. 

Goldberg herself must shun far more than just 
gluten. After reeling o° a list of allergens — dairy, rice, 
beef and sugar — she stops. “Let’s start with what I can 
eat,” she says with surprising good humor. It’s a short 
list of plants and protein. 

Goldberg says she hasn’tbeen able to work with 
typical baked goods for four years now. Approaching 
a bowl of dough or mu, n batter when her father or 
brother is baking is enough to make her break out in 
hives. Wearing gloves, she can put bagels in the oven, 
though even that leaves her skin infl anted. Any more 
contact could make Goldberg, who’s now an avid 
runner, seriously ill again. So she uses the skills she 


learned as the vegan baker for Dobra Tea to cook for 
customers with allergies of their own. 

Goldberg’s greatest passion is for raw food. She 
says proudly that she’s gotten her parents to embrace 
dishes such as the pad Thai she makes at home using 
peeled, julienned zucchini in place of noodles. Still, she 
says, she realizes that other allergy su° erers just want 
the closest replacement they can fi nd for the favorites 
they've lost. Goldberg can’t eat her own gluten-free 
bread, but every day she prepares a loaf to use in sand- 
wiches fi lied with pastrami or the turkey breast that 
Kyle roasts in-house. 

That bread is made with rice fl our and sorghum, 
then bound with potato — all allergens for Leah. Kyle, 
who’s her o, cial taster, says he prefers hers to most 
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HELLO TO COMMUNITY CAFt: 
GOOD-BYE TO FARAH'S PLACE 
Jamba’s Junktiques owner 
phinneus sonin has fond mem- 
ories of the Last Elm Cafe on 
the corner of North Street 
and North Winooski Avenue, 
once an activist center that 
hosted performances from 
the likes of Phish members 
and Gordon Stone. When 
he arrived in 1991, it “was 
the center of my Burlington 
experience,” he says. 

Now Sonin wants to 
recreate that spot — or at 
least its community spirit — 
at his new, nameless “social 
experiment,” which will 
open on February 1 at 156 
North Winooski Avenue. 

Like its predecessor 
on the same block, this 
“experiment” will offer food 
— specifically, “good food 
and good company," Sonin 
says. But in a key respect, he 
hopes, it will diverge from its 
model. “[Last Elm Cafe] had 
the worst food and the worst 
coffee, and you were lucky 
if there was a muffin,” Sonin 
recalls. “Oftentimes it was 
coffee in a cracked cup.” 

A sign out front of the 
former Global Markets space 
proclaims, “You are invited 
for dumplings and tea” from 8 
p.m. to 4 a.m. on opening day 
and ever}' Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday after that. Sonin 
says he’ll use the "beautiful 
kitchen” to prepare said 
dumplings — and that those 
are just the beginning; 

Having already lined up 
a cook and kitchen manager, 
Sonin hopes to have four 
or five people join him as 
cooperative owners. As 
co-owners come on board, he 
says, culinary offerings will 
expand. 

Sonin calls the endeavor 
“an anti-profit cafe.” Rather 
than focusing on the bottom 
line, he explains, he hopes 
the community will reap 


benefits from the new place 
just as he did from Last Elm 
more than 20 years ago. 

Sonin says he’s avoided 
promotion on social media 
so that, when people start 


arriving, they'll be able to 
experience the space without 
preconceptions. One of the 
first things they’ll see will be 
a Genese Grill mosaic on the 
bar. “I want people to come 
in and experience it — then 
take a picture,” Sonin says. 


street from Sonin’s “experi- 
ment,” farah's place. Owner 
FARAH OBERLENDER shuttered 
Vermont's only Persian res- 
taurant last week after two 
and half years in business. 

“It’s too much,” she told 
Seven Days’ Bite Club blog 
last week. ‘1 just can’t take it 


Sweet — and Savory 

SOUTH END KITCHEN TO OPEN THIS WEEK 
After a yearlong, multimillion-dollar 
renovation of the former Sondik Supply 
building at 716 Pine Street, the staff of lake 
champlain chocolates will unveil their new 
culinary center on Thursday, January 23. 

The colorful, 45-seat south end kitchen 
at lake champlain chocolates anchors the 
8,500-square-foot space. It’s flanked on 
either side by an airy education kitchen 
and a glassed-in production area for blue 

BANDANA CHOCOLATE MAKER. 



“It’s a unique space, and it was fun to 
take an old warehouse” and transform 
it, said jim lampman, LCC's founder, who 
worked closely with his son, eric, and 
architect John Anderson on the project 
Architect Donna Church of studioblue 
Architecture created the design. 

Chef sarah lan can has crafted a subtly 
French-inflected locavore menu for the 
cafe, which will be open daily from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. Egg sandwiches, quiche, granola, 
hot cereal and a frittata are on the morn- 
ing menu, as are doughnuts and pastries 
created by pastry chef nicole maodox. 

At lunchtime, diners can nosh on open- 
faced sandwiches — aka tartines — includ- 
ing one topped with Tuscan white-bean 
spread, cucumbers, radish and watercress. 
Also on offer are pressed sandwiches, 
such as one with ham, Brie, arugula and 
mostarda; a trio of salads, including frisee 
with lardons and a poached egg; a cabot 


clothbound cheddar souffle; and daily 
specials. 

The coffee-and-ice-cream cafe housed 
in the current LCC headquarters next door 
will move to South End Kitchen, which 
will also serve an array of desserts such as 
chocolate pots de crfrme. 

Blue Bandana, the bean-to-bar arm 
of LCC, was founded by Eric Lampman 
in 2009. Though he quipped that Blue 
Bandana probably seemed like a “hobby” 
in its early stages, Lampman is passionate 
about sourcing Fair Trade beans from 
cacao-producing areas in Madagascar 

and elsewhere. “Getting 
high-quality beans is the 
root of what we’ve been 
trying to do,” he said on 
a recent day as chocolate 
maker nick hadsel-mares 
hand-sorted Guatemalan 
cacao beans destined for 
Bandana’s bright-yellow 
cacao-bean roaster. 

Last week, Lampman 
received sweet vindica- 
tion of his work when he 
was chosen from among 
1,366 entrants to win a 
2014 Good Food Award. 

On the other side 
of the culinary center 
from Blue Bandana, a lime-green teaching 
kitchen is filled with wood and steel stand- 
ing tables for demos and classes. Author 
molly stevens will christen the education 
space on Friday, January 24, with a roasting 
and braising class, followed the next day by 
a session on savory winter tarts. On Sunday, 
January 26, a Slow Food Local Cheese 
Tasting will feature cheese makers from 

SHELBURNE FARMS (KATE TURCOTTe) and SPRING 
BROOK FARM (JEREMY STEPHENSON), as Well 3S 

cheese expert and author jeff Roberts. 

“This [teaching kitchen] allows people 
to get really hands on, and for us to share 
our knowledge," said LCC marketing direc- 
tor CATHY WISLOSKI. 

Now local professionals can look 
forward to breakfast meetings featuring 
South End’s maple lattes and bowls of hot 
quinoa with roasted pears and almonds. 
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gluten-free breads he’s tried. “I’ve 
noticed a lot of the places I go to use a 
lot of tapioca pn their bread],” he says. 
“Tapioca is really sugary — so much that 
I get halfway through a sandwich and 
I’m really full.” 

Leah says Kyle is also a fan of her 
muffins: “Whenever I make gluten-free 
blueberry muffins, I have to say, ‘How 
many did my brother take, and how 
many did we sell?’” Those pastries are 
made using almond flour and banana 
with no refined sugar. They're denser 
and drier than the Bagel Market’s con- 
ventional version, somewhere between 
muffin and banana bread. 

Yet a gluten-free bagel has proved 
elusive for the family. Before joining the 
family business, Leah planned a career 


in dentistry, and the scientific method 
serves her well in her baking experi- 
ments. “It’s like chemistry," she says. 
“Gluten-free baking is like night and day 
with [regard to] flour. It doesn't have the 
glue — it doesn’t have the sticky. There’s 
no easy way to make it not fall apart.” 

Goldberg has tried many recipes, 
varying her ingredients and ratios on 
a regular basis. Even baking the dough 
in pans rather than rolling it as with 
a conventional bagel hasn't worked. 
And, until her bagels are perfect, 
Goldberg won't put her family name 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 43 
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anymore.” Oberlender says 
that customers who still have 
unused gift cards should email 
her at fober2@yahoo.com. 

Though 147 North 
Winooski Avenue will no 
longer be a destination for 
hummus, kebabs and herb- 
speckled falafel, Oberlender 
suggests that the business 
will be back in some form 
soon. "For sure we're coming 
back for summer, but not as a 
restaurant,” hints the chef. 

So who else can’t wait 
until summer? 



Parting Curds 

TOM BIVINS LEAVES CROP 
BISTRO TO HEAD VERMONT 
CHEESE COUNCIL 

The VERMONT CHEESE COUNCIL 

has hired its first-ever 
executive director — and it's 
plucked him from the top of 
the Vermont food world. 

tom bivins has left his job 
as executive chef and partner 
of Stowe’s crop bistro & 
brewery to become executive 
director of VCC. 

“I am very excited to 
be working with Vermont 
Cheese and cheese makers,” 
writes Bivins in an email. 

“I have long been a con- 
sumer [of cheese], both in 
a wholesale capacity and a 
retail capacity.” 


in 1991 and worked in 
various high-profile Vermont 
kitchens, including the inn 

AT SHELBURNE FARMS and the 

pitcher inn. Before he opened 
Crop, he spent eight years as 
NECI’s executive chef and 
served as the Vermont fresh 
network's board chair. 
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The Goldbergs’ own 
restrictions on grains 
have also made them 
work harder to come 
up with sandwich fill- 
ings that can be enjoyed 
without the bread. Kyle 
is particularly fond of a 
coffee-rubbed beef dish 
served with cilantro 

Ron Goldberg says 
he’s pleased to allow 
his children freedom to 
work on their culinary 
craft. That freedom is 
precisely what kept 
Leah from return- 
ing to dental school. 
Eventually, she hopes to 
open a restaurant with 
a largely raw menu. “1 
want to keep it farm-to- 
table with local meats 
and everything simple, 
balanced and healthy,” 




s. “I’m like an old 


In the meantime, the Bagel Market 
has plenty to offer gluten-free diners 
besides Leah Goldberg’s baked goods 
and raw treats such as grain-free gra- 
nola bars. Kyle works with Ron’s chef 
brother, Larry Goldberg, on salads 
more elaborate than most sandwich- 
shop fare. The Market Salad has 
proved particularly popular. The base 
of spinach is topped with a marinated 
chicken breast, cranberries, candied 
walnuts and red onion. Its crown 
jewel is a medallion of fried Vermont 
Creamery chevre coated in gluten- 
free bread crumbs. 


Jewish grandma: ‘I gotta 
feed the kids!”’ 

For now, Goldberg 
and her family will make 
the best of their ailments 
and feed the “kids” of 
Essex Junction, what- 
ever their dietary needs 
may be. © 

INFO 
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Pizza of the People 

In the center of Bellows Falls, Popolo quietly triumphs by corin hirsch 


I first noticed the Popolo sign as I 
drove through Bellows Falls two 
summers ago. Then I craned my 
neck so much that I almost crashed 
my car. The sign was innocuous enough: 
a white board covered in pastel orbs and 
sans-serif lettering. The appearance of a 
new restaurant in Bellows Falls was suf- 
ficiently startling, however, to warrant a 
long double take. 

Bellows Falls is a community with 
many riches. The one-mile-square vil- 
lage teems with talented artists and old- 
school businesses, including an arcade 
and an art restorer. A kick-ass commu- 
nity radio station and a public-access 
television studio dole out eclectic music 
and civic banter. There’s a 19th-century 
railway station, an opera house with a 
huge movie screen, a hydroelectric dam, 
one of the oldest canals in the country 
and a gorgeous brick downtown. Yet, 
like many former mill towns along the 
Connecticut River, Bellows Falls has 
teetered on the edge of a dramatic revival 
that never quite arrives. Its food scene is 
a barometer of those changing fortunes. 

A few years back, when I covered 
Bellows Falls as a reporter for a local 
daily, I could begin the day with eggs at 
the Miss Bellows Falls Diner, tuck into 
a lunchtime BLT at Vermont Pretzel & 
Cookie Company and grab fresh meat- 
§ balls in the evening at Boccelli’s on the 
£ Canal. In between, I might hit Fat Frank’s 
£ for kielbasa or tap away on my laptop in 
g Hraefiiwood Cafe while waiting to cover 
•> a raucous selectboard meeting. 

It was a bummer to see that blos- 
soming food scene wither, especially as 



A FARMER COMES IN THE BACK 
DOOR WITH SOME CHICKENS 
OR EGGSORARUGULA, 

AND IT GOES OUT INTO 1HE 
[DINING] ROOM HE SAME DAT. 

GARY SMITH 

restaurants and cafes can be so integral 
to a downtown’s rebirth. A beloved res- 
taurant named Oona’s closed after suffer- 
ing heavy fire damage in 2006. Boccelli’s 
closed, too — or rather, became solely an 
auction house. Fat Frank’s was once the 


self-proclaimed “wurst place in Bellows 
Falls,” in reality one of the coolest places 
to eat in Vermont. It closed last year, as 
did the Miss Bellows Falls Diner. Soon 
the only survivors of the town’s once- 
bustling food scene were the Dari Joy 
ice cream shop, an old-school Chinese 
restaurant called Joy Wah, a handful of 
fast-food joints and the Vermont Pretzel 
& Cookie Company. 

That’s why the first glimpse of the 
Popolo sign was so sweet and arrest- 
ing. Since then, I’ve often made the 55- 
minute drive from my home to eat there. 
It's not because Popolo offers the best 
Negronis or pizza in the state, though 
they’re both very good. Rather, the res- 
taurant has some kind of X factor — a 


confluence of place, mission, music and 
food — that keeps drawing in unlikely 
regulars like me. 

Part of Popolo’s story begins with Gary 
Smith, former manager of Boston's Fort 
Apache Studios, which in the 1980s and 
'90s recorded such artists as the Specials, 
the Pixies, Elliott Smith, Yo La Tengo 
and Radiohead. Smith was also a pro- 
ducer, working closely with Billy Bragg, 
Throwing Muses and 10,000 Maniacs. 

By the late 1990s, though, he was grow- 
ing weary of Boston’s pace. “I was moving 
toward some future I really didn’t look 
forward to," Smith says. So he purchased 
a farm in Walpole, N.H., across the river 
from Bellows Falls. He knew little about 
the burg but was soon to learn more. 

“Small-town politics are pervasive 
here,” Smith says. “It's also small enough 
that you can make a difference.” He 
plunged into community life, partnering 
with artist Charlie Hunter to bring in 
musical performances; later, he founded 
radio station WOOL 100.1 FM. 

Smith also met and befriended John- 
Michael Maciejewski, then-manager of 
the Walpole Grocery. In 2011, “over vodka 
and cigarettes," they began talking about 
opening a restaurant. For Maciejewski, 
that had to be a wood-fired pizza place. 

At the time, the town’s Hotel 
Windham was undergoing an intense 
renovation. Much of it had sat unused 
for decades, and its investors were 
looking for a restaurant tenant. The 
brick, four-story hotel has a command- 
ing presence at the town’s center and a 
rich history that dates back to 1816 and 
includes a string of fires. Smith and his 





food 


partners — who included friend Kristen 
Fehrenbach — came to look. “The ceil- 
ing had collapsed, and everything was in 
shambles. It had been mothballed for 30 
years,” recalls Smith. 

The partners wanted to create the 
building's anchor restaurant, but they 
lacked capital. In the fall of 2011, they fol- 
lowed the model of Claire’s Restaurant in 
Hardwick and assembled 25 investors 
for what was to become a community- 
supported restaurant and concert venue. 
“We have doctors and we have mechan- 
ics here,” Smith says of Bellows Falls. 
“We wanted a restaurant that could 
serve a hamburger, that would not just 
be about fine dining. We also wanted a 
place where we could work with local 
agriculture.” 

That inclusive ethos inspired the 
name Popolo, which means “people” in 
Italian. “As we built menus, we thought, 
We're trying to do the people's work. Let's 
just call ourselves 'the people,'" recalls 
Smith. 

After months of fundraising, plan- 
ning and renovation, the trio opened 
Popolo in May 2012. It is airy, elegant 
and spare, with unadorned white walls, 
industrial pendant lights and enormous, 


leaded-glass windows facing Bellows 
Falls’ central square. Wooden booths line 
both sides of the dining room, a commu- 
nal table runs down its middle, and the 
bar — Popolo’s focal point — is set against 
a wall of exposed brick. 

Fehrenbach, who manages the front of 
the house, created Popolo's drink menu. 
It’s a crushworthy collection for those 
who care as much about their potables 



as what’s on their plates. The succinct 
wine list offers thoughtful by-the-glass 
choices. Cocktails include local spirits 
and house infusions, such as the vanilla- 
and-black-pepper-tinged limoncello in a 
Winter Lemondrop. Fehrenbach mixes 
up the Walpole with Old Overholt Rye 


infused with cocoa nibs from nearby LA. 
Burdick Handmade Chocolates. She also 
has an ever-changing selection of mock- 
tails, including shrub, a tangy, colonial- 
era blend of vinegar and fruit juices. 

Popolo's food menu is as broad 
in style and price as its founders en- 
visioned, encompassing both rustic 
plates of pasta and carefully composed 
entrees. A charcuterie board is loaded 
with salami and olives, panko-crusted 
fried ravioli is stuffed with chevre, 
and luscious triangles of polenta come 
sheathed in melted Fontina and egg- 
plant caponata. Fresh mussels are piled 
in a thyme-scented white-wine broth. 
Entrees and specials include fresh, 
tender pappardelle slathered in a silky 
ragil, and flaky roasted cod kissed by a 
trufHe-tinged beurre blanc. 

Along with the imaginative apps and 
the motley-crew people watching on 
any given night, I treasure two things in 
particular at Popolo. Those are the oc- 
casional appearance of fresh oysters with 
mignonette (not so common on this side 
of the state) and the pizza. 

The chewy dough has the depth of 
flavor that comes from a long, lazy rise. 
The Parma pie, a gooey mass of tomatoes, 


cheese and pesto, is cosseting and topped 
with curls of proscuitto. Special pizzas, 
such as a white pie of smoked mozza- 
rella tumbled with onion-balsamic jam 
and capped with arugula, are sublime. 
Much of Popolo’s produce is grown in 
Windham County, but you wouldn't 
know it from the menu. Here, locavorism 
is a down-low kind of thing. 

“We not only bring these people 
into town, we’ve also put them in direct 
contact with the agricultural products 
of their region,” says Smith of Popolo’s 
diners. "A farmer comes in the back door 
with some chickens or eggs or arugula, 
and it goes out into the [dining] room the 

In his 1998 detective novel Bellows 
Falls, Newfane author Archer Mayor 
calls the village “seamy” and “develop- 
mentally stalled." Sixteen years later, 
Smith strikes a more hopeful tone. “We 
turned on the lights on one end of the 
street,” he says. “This is a beautiful little 
town with a piazza at its center that was 
dark. And now it’s not.” ® 

INFO ^ ■ 
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JAM I DANCE 

W hen Ballet Jazz of Montreal performs, it's difficult to 
tell where one dance style ends and another begins. 
Marrying the strong lines of ballet with hip-hop and 
other genres, the internationally renowned company manifests 
a unique aesthetic. Its malleable approach drives two equally 
compelling but vastly different pieces. In the duet Zero in On. the 
stage is dark save for the light over the dancers, who interpret 
Philip Glass' music with deliberate, angular choreography. Night 
Box uses heavy bass and a strobe light as the confines within 
which performers explore different vignettes with precision and 
unison. 

B ALLEt J Azz of mo Ntre AL 

Saturday, January 26,7 p.m., at Bellows Falls Opera House. $20-59. Info, 
988-757-5559. bjmdanse.ca 





Thrice as Nice 


Locavore Legend 



When pianist leva Jokubaviciute, violinist Harumi Rhodes and cellist Priscilla Lee 
formed Trio Cavatina at Vermont’s Marlboro Music Festival in 2005, they tapped in 


In the local food movement, 
Nabhan is something of a pi 


, Gary Paul 


is also committed to modern pieces by American composers Leon Kirchner, Richard between ecology and culture in the 
Danielpour and Augusta Read Thomas, among others. The group performs opuses by American Southwest. Based in Arizona, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann as part of the Northeast Kingdom Classical Series. the MacArthur fellow cofounded the 

nonprofit Native Seeds/SEARCH, 
which began in honor of Tohono 
O’odham Nation members' wish to 
preserve their heritage with centuries- 
old crops. Currently a research social 
scientist with the University of 
Arizona's Southwest Center, Nabhan 
shares his far-reaching knowledge 
in "Tapping Into the Wisdom of 
Traditional Farmers: Sustainably 
Growing Food in the Face of Climate 
Uncertainty." 


trio cAVAtINA 

Sunday, January 26, 3 p.m., at South Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury. $6-18. Info, 
626-9204. triocavatina.com 


GAr Y PAul N Abh AN 

T uesday, January 28, 6:30 p.m., at 
Simpson Hall, Sterling College, in 
Craftsbury Common. Free. Info, 
586-7711, ext. 164. sterlingcollege.edu 


Masterful Melange 



Pitch Perfect 

Violinist Isabelle Faust and pianist 
Alexander Melnikov are two of chamber 
music’s most prolific talents. Both 
multiple award winners, they have 
performed with the world’s top orchestras 
and established reputations as inventive 
artists. Together, Faust and Melnikov find 
common ground, combining their playing 
styles to great effect. The Guardian deems 
them "ideal partners, wrestling with the 
musical dialogue with poise, imagination 
and freshness.” At Middlebury College, 
they excerpt their Gramophone Award- 
winning interpretation of the complete 
Beethoven sonatas alongside Weber’s 
sonatas and Schubert’s Fantasie in C 


ISAbEII EFAuSt&AI ExANDEr 
mEI NlkoV 

Thursday. January 23, 7:30 p.m., at Mahaney 
Center, Middlebury College. $6-25. Info, 
443-6433. middlebury.edu 



SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 

SEE PAGE 9 
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Philo Inn. Charlotte. 6:30-9:30 p.m. 
Info. 425-3335. garbose@mtphiloinn. 



noon. S24. I^fo. 425-2700. 


Vermont 50-P LuS&BABy 






talks 

House. Mlddlebury College. 12:15 p.m. Free: bring a 

theater 


'memPhi S': SOLD OUT. The journey of an African 


383-8104. 

Colchester. 3:30-5 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 




;e. Info. 223-9604. 


Post 03. Montpelier, 8 p.m. 


SAt.25 


And environment AL costs': See FRI.24. 




Fayston. 1:30 p.m. Free. Info. 496-3551. 

new eng LAnd Lo St S Ki Are AS Pro Ject : An 


fairs &festivals 


She LBume Winterfe St: Sledding, snow play, 

Sto We Winter cArniv AL: See WED.22. 9 p.m. 
Vermont Bur LeSque feStiv AL: See FRI.24, 11:3 
a.m.-2:30 p.m.. 3:30-6:30 p.m.. 8:30 p.m. 

WAter Bury Winterfe St : See WED.22. 10 a.m.-l 




Woodstock. 3 p.m. 


11. Info. 457-2355. 






food & drink 

Info. 384-7447 

Groton, S-a'p.m. Free: cash bar. Info. 592-3989. 


S. vlLLAinS dAnce PArty : 


Roller Derby League. Parker Pie Co.. West Glover, 
or 334-9464. 

& Museum. Woodstock. 10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. S3-12: 
free for kids 2 and under. Info. 457-2355. 


.-2 p.m. Free. I nfo. 753-7269. 

SAuer KrAut8i ferment AtionWor KSho P: 

Junction Senior Center. 3-4:30 p.m. Freeto attend: 
timBerSWine dinner : Foodies sit down to a five- 


S100; preregister. Info. 583-6800. 

~ ~ .CorkWineBar, Waterbury. 6-8 p.m. 


health & fitness 

coLd& fLu: See WED.22. Jaquith Public Library. 
Marshfield. 1:30-3:30 p.m. $10-12: preregister. Info, 


gent LeyogA With Ji LLLAng : Students get their 
Library. Willlston. 1-2 p.m. FreeJnfo. I78-49I8. 
Burlington. 9-10 a.m. $10. Info, 578-S 

every Body Win S! reAd-A-thon : I 

National Life Building. Montpelier. 1-3 p.m. Free. 

Fun. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Free. Info. 764-1810. 

oPentot gym & inf Ant/P ArentP LAytime: 


PLAyonIStory t heAter S Aturd Ay:Buddlng 

Junction. 10-11 a.nrS 11:30 a.m.-l p.m. S20-25. Info 
296-7000. 

PreSchooLArt CLASS: See WED.22. 10-11 a.m. 


r rendezvou S: See WED.22. 9 a.m.-ll p.m. 
moil treat 
Bho PAL': See WED.22. B p.m. 

music 

Adirond AcKWind enSemBLe: In "Contrasts.* 

N.y..4 p.m. $10. Info. 518-565-0145 or 518-523-2512. 

preregister. Info. 723-6551. ext. 115. 

465-4071. 

t im eri KSon & the triodePum PKinto Wn:An 


mASter Wor KS: Ri ' * 




outdoors 

SKi tourthe Kingdom: S Kito dinner : Cross- 

register. Info. 723- 


Sno WShoe WALK: The Winooski Valley Park 


seminars 

3d Printing, designing & Sc Anning With 

ideas. Blu-Bin. Burlington. 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free: 

Meathead Films. Bolton Valley Resort. 4-8 p.m. 
$19 lift tickets; S2 refreshments: cash bar. Info. 
434-6804. 



FIND FUt URE DAt ES + UPDAt ES At 


Middlebury. 3:30 a.m. -11 p.m. 

Resort. 9 am. Free. Info. 434-3444. 


theater °"i, 

'eye OF t He st Oral' : See FRI.24, 2 p.m. & 

Plainfield, 7 p.m. $8-15. Info 533-2589. 

words 

BOOk sale : Bibliophiles get their literary fix 
Marshfield. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 426-3383 or 



sun .26 


agriculture 


Info. 870-0361. 
lnfo?78 5-4121. ^ 


r Fest : See WED.22,10 a.m.-5 

film 

Ban FF mountain Film Festi Val : 

See FRI.24.. Lake Placid Center for 
( the Arts, N.Y., 7 p.m. $19-22. Info, 

ing of Jacob Kornbluth's 2013 


Film. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 202-228-6492. 

I a 80r Film Festi Val: ‘10,000 Black men 

tells the story of 1920s union activist Asa Philip 

benefit the hall. Info, 485-4554. 


food & drink 

and up BYOB. Info. 863-6713. 

si Ow FOOD 10 cal^ cHeese tasting :Jeff 


products. South End Kitchen at Lake Champlain 
864-0505. 

Proceeds benefit the Mad River Valley Food Shelf. 
Farm, Waitsfield, 5-8 p.m. $15-25: donations of 


Club. Montpelier. 7:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $2-5. Info. 


888-759-5559. 


health & fitness 


HOmewOrk Hel P: See WED.22. 2-6 p.m. 


Rutland. 11:30 a.m. $6-7. Info. 459-28 97. ^ 

fairs & festivals 

FrOsti Val : See FRI.24, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Verm Ont Burlesque Festi Val : See FRI.24. 3 


Williston. 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

language 

Igbtq 


r renDezVOus: SeeWED.22,9 


t ri 0 caVatina : The award-winning chamber musi- family. Info. 878-4918. 

lnfo B 62l-9204. ^ Montpelier. 3:30-4 p.m. Free Info. 223-3338^ 

masterw Orks : See SAT.25. Paramount Theatre, IHUStC 

Rutland. 3 p.m. $9-32. Info. 775-0903. recOr Der-Playing grOuP: Musicians produce 

VYO members past and present join forces in a and potential players welcome. Presto Music Store, 

varied performance featuring violinist Soovin Kim South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free, Info. 658-0030. 
and Pierre Jalbert's Music of Air and Fire, among info@prestomusic.neL 

other works.^Rynn^MainStage, Burlington. 3 p.m. samBatuca DalOPen reHearsal :Newfacesare 

and instruments are not required. 8 Space Studio 

'get 0ut8i Backc Ountry ski' Festi Val : New Cohective. Burlington. 6-8.30 p.m. Free. Info, 

ski party. Call for conditions. Bolton Valley Nordic seminars 

Center. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. $55-75 includes trail pass: aDult computer wO rks HOP: An interactive ses- 

preregister. Info, 434-3444. s j on teaches participants how to organize digital 

tHewil DsiOe OFstark mountain :Naturelov- photos into online albums using Picasa. Pines 

Mad River Glen Ski Area. Fayston. 10:30 a.m. Free. a.m.-noon. $20: preregister. Info. 864-1502. 

Info. 496-3551. geneal Ogy works HOP: Ed McGuire introduces 

Shelburne Farms. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. $25-30: prereg- 
ister. Info. 985-8686. talks 

Market. Burlington. 3-4:30 p.m. $5-10: preregister theater 

at citymarket.coop. limited space. Info. 861-9700. 'giselle' : The Royal Ballet portrays human and 

to umament : See SAT.25. 8 a.m.-9:15 p.m. Info. 660-9300. 

Paint Ball Biat HI On: Take aim! Cold-weather 

athletes in grades 1 through 12 strap on cross-coun- ZVOI'dS 

See mountaintopmn.com for details. Mountain Jeanette Walls' The G/ass Castle. Jaqufth Public 

Top Inn. Chittenden. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. $20-25. Info. Library. Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

483-6089. 800k Discussi On:sustaina Bility series' Lit 

m f) n 07 Thetford. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 785-4361. 

BOOk sale : Bibliophiles pore overaplethora of 
p.m. Free. Info. 878-6915. 

Novv In Itlrfourth decaderthelhlcago-bas^Ttroupe P ° etr >' wr ' tin S «0 rks HOP: Wordsmiths read 
explores the spirited rhythms of the flamenco. and respond to selected essays, then discuss 

Casella Theater. Castleton State College.7 p.m. $15- " orl ‘ b ' r l ”° P^Burlington Wnters Workshop 
20: preregister. Info, 468-1119. IS^raminfo SB^aloT prereg ' Ster 31 

La^es'gettheir^roov^on'with'tlhslincient'ond sH^Pei'sHam “l IFe st Orles : Prompts trigger 

FUeStudfolBurlin^on^SI^BASTLm.liTl Info! ™‘ lves a " d read a '“ u ‘ i - Da ™ lh > r AI " n B Memonal 
688-4464 “ Library. Williston, 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

games 


tue .28 


health & fitness 


See WED.22. 6-7 p.m. 


Williston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

Williston. 3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 878-4 91B. 


agricxdture 

Free Library. 6:30 p.m. Free. lnfo,755-6336. swap- 


TUE.28 » P.52 






cooking 


CHOCOLATE-BAR MAKING: Tie 


Kitchen. 716 Pine St. Burlington . 
Into: S64-0505, southendkitch- 

ROASTING AND BRAISING 
PRIMER W/ MOLLY STEVENS: 


and All About Braising. Thirty 




SAVORY WINTER TARTS WITH 
MOLLY STEVENS: In a hands-on 




10 a.m.-l p.m. Cost: $110/person. 
at the South End Kitchen . 716 


SLOW FOOD LOCAL CHEESE 
TASTING: Explore the his- 




Jeff Roberts, author of the Atlas 

at the South End Kitchen. 716 


Feb. S. 2:30-3:30 p.m. Cost $25/ 


Knitting Clinic, Paint on Glass. 

Location: CVU High School. 369 


B-TRU DANCE W / DANIELLE 
VAROAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 




ACCESS CRAFT CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 


drumming 

TAIKO. D JEMBE & CONGAS!: 

begin Jan. 28. 5:30-6:30 pm. 
$72/6 weeks. Kids Classes begin 
on the same dates, 4:30-5:20 
p.m. $60/6 weeks. Location: 

13 N. Franklin St,. Montpelier. 
Info: Stuart Paton, 999-4255. 


empowerment 


with Chris O'Donnell. Solar 
Energy 101. VT Architecture. 




Massage, Bird Watching, Cat 
Behavior. WildliTe Rehab, Reiki. 

from Exit 12. Location: CVU High 
Info: 482-7194, cvuweb.cvuhs. 

flynn arts 

flymmapts 


Honest Yoga Center. ISO Dorset 
St.. Blue Mall, next to Sport Shoe 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St., Burlington, info: 
Victoria. 598-1077. info@salsa- 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


Moore. Grades 8-12. Jan. 25 & 

St. Burlington. Into: 6 52-4548. 

COLLEGE AUDITION TUNE- 
UP: PRACTICE SESSION & 
FEEDBACK: About to brave your 





Feb. 72 21. 5:45-8:45 p.m. Cost: 

153 Main St.. Burlington. Info: 
652-4548, flynnarts.org. 

VT YOUNG PLAYWRIGHTS 
PROGRAM: Work with a profes- 

VYP Festival, where a panel of 


gardening 


SEED STARTING: 

STONE WALL WORKSHOP: 


Soil & Stone. Charley MacMartln. 
318-2411. macmartin@igc.org. 

WORM COMPOSTING: Love to 


Jan. 31. 5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
St., Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS 
SERIES: ENHANCING 
MOVEMENT POTENTIAL & 
EXPRESSION: This four-part 


9:30-71 a.m. Cost: $10/person. 






of the mo.. Feb.-May. 5:45-7:45 
p.m. Cost: $22/session: $80 for 

St., Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 

SONGWRITING DISTILLED: 
TAPPING INTO YOUR STYLE & 

VOICE: Examine the different 


Cost: $32/2 sessions. Location: 
Info: 652-4548, flynnarts.org. 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 

Wed.. Feb. 12 6-B p.m. 58 

Herbal Salves: Mon.. Mar. 10. 6-8 


Program, Apr. 26-27, May 24-25. 


$1750; payment plan $187.50 


224-7100. info@vtherbcenter.org. 

HER8S FROM THE GROUND UP: 

Cost $I.950/person; $150 

224-7100. info@vtherbcenter.org. 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 


Woodbury. Info: 456-8722 ar 




holistic health 

HAND WISDOM: A Holistic Guide 

Janet Savage. 279-8554. janet@ 

language 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 

French, Beginning Spanish (2 

: CVU High 

BONJOUR! FRENCH CLASSES: 

French classes: Pre-K FRART!, 
After- School Youth & Adult 


France, West Africa. Next time 




Studio. Maggie Standley. 233- 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


Spanish in Waterbury Center, 
in Waterbury Center. 585-1025, 


cl ASS photo S + morEiNfoo Nli NE SEVEfJC 



Celebrating years! 


2tern Center for Language and Learning 


Over 

14,000 

learners 

served 


months old 
flge of 
youngest 
learner 


years old 
flge of 
oldest 
learner 


Over 

27,000 

educators 

served 



1 983 
19BB 

mt 

ffl6 

W7 

2005 

2007 

2ooq 

2012 


Center for Language and Cerebral Function established 

Penamed the Ctem Center for Language and Learning 

Developed T ♦l*fO*E for Teachers™ and offered one million dollars in grant 

funded training to Vermont educators 

Pelocated to Williston. Vermont 

EUILDITIG BLOCK'S FOP LITEPfCLj® launched arid disseminated at no cost 
to over 2.750 early care and education providers 
Promoting Early Literacy Through Professional Development for 
Childcare Providers published 

Established the Cynthia K. Hoehl Institute for Excellence demonstrating 
best practices and underwriting instructional services 
Published Professional Development in Scientifically Based Pending 
Instruction article on effectiveness of T ♦l»rn*E for Teachers™ in the 
Journal of Learning Disabilities 

Pelocated to Cynthia K. Hoehl Building in Williston, Vermont 











‘Stem Center Services 

Learning Evaluations | Customized Instruction 
Communication Services | Professional Learning 

802-878-2332 | www-stenncenter.org 

Willlston, VT & West Lebanon, PH 


from the President 

On ibis significant Stern Center 
qrmiversqry, we also celebrate 
neuroscience advances that have 
impacted o or knowledge of leaning 
Over the past three decades, it has 
became possible for us to actually view 
the brain at work, TVroucjn use of ffnPI 
functional magnetic resonance imaging), 
scientists have been able to watch what 
happens daring reading and have discovered the 
neural signature for dyslexia. Even more amazing, we 
can now watch brain activity shift as a consequence 
of instruction. <£o, when teachers show learners how 
our English language works, students become more 
efficient reqders. Very thrillingl 

fis is the reseqrcb which emphasizes the importance 
of early childhood, a criticql period of brain growth. 

We are pleased that our play-based programs for 
early care and education providers as well as parents 
use best practices in language enrichment to promote 
success for our youngest leqmers 

neuroscience has also explored the frontier of emo- 
tional intelligence. Being able to collaborate and em- 
pathize are key to human relationships. Whether for 
a 7 yeqr old attending a birthday party or a corpo- 
rate executive at a leadership summit Lde see children 
and adults of all ages who benefit from social learning 
strategies. 

Happy 30th Anniversary ?tem Centerl tiJe celebrate 
all tine beautiful brains who come through our doors 
and feel privileged to bring the wondrous outcomes of 
neuroscience to them, find thank you to all who 
have supported us in this amazingjoumey - we really 
have onlyjust begunl 

Blanche Podhajski, PhD 
President 

Clinical -Associate Professor of neurology 
University of Vermont College of medicine 


"If it were not for tne Stem Center, 1 
would not be anywhere near where I am 
today. I may not have even gone to 
college, but because of the excellent staff, 
I am now pursuing a masters degree. The 
Ctem Center gave me valuable acqdemic 
skills but equally important they gave me 
confidence in myself. 1 can honestly sqy 
that the Ctem Center does more than 
excel just at qcqdemics; they changed 
every aspect of my life for the better." 


"The Ctem Center taught me that my 
dyslexia was q gift, not a hindrance, fte 
1 learned that I simply see the world In 
q different way - 1 realized that this 
perspective made me who 1 am. While 
in life, the Ctem 
quickly showed me how to 

my work. Without the 
, 1 find it hard to believe 
where 1 am today." 






music 


SCAN THESE PAGES I 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



File Under? 


S o many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more album submissions than we 
know what to do with. And, given the ease of record making these days, it’s dif- 
fi cult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every local release that comes across the 
music desk, no matter how obscure or far out. 

To that end, here are four albums that likely fl ew under the radar of your average Ver- 
mont music fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost boundaries of local music. 
Others simply slipped through the cracks. But each is worth a listen. 0 


Four more local albums you probably haven’t heard 

BY DAN BOLLES 


GORGON, SMOTSEP 

(Stick Shift Records, CD, digital download) 

Though relatively shortlived, Burlington-based riotgrrls Doll Fight! o'ered lasting 
contributions to the local music community and, in particular, the punk scene. The trio 
was instrumental in the creation of Girls Rock Vermont, the rock-and-roll day camp that 
inspires young women to channel their inner Bikini Kill. And DF led by example, too, 
releasing a handful of recordings during their brief tenure that provide an ass-kicking 
soundtrack to the band’s larger legacy. 

Though DF parted ways last year, the band’s bassist, Kelly Riel, soldiers on in 
the Queen City. She founded Stick Shift Records, a label that has released a pair of 
impressive compilations featuring feminist punk bands from around the globe. Those 
comps o' er cuts from bands closer to home, as well, including from Riel’s latest project, 
Gorgon. 

That band’s 2013 debut demo, the cheekily titled Greatest Hits, suggests Gorgon 
g area worthy, if angrier, heir to DF. Where Doll Fight! relied on a mix of aggro energy 

and o° eat humor, Gorgon attack with unhinged, unrelenting fury. Songs such as the 
> head-pounding "Hangover Dreaming," "I Hear Things Are Just as Bad Down in Lake 
§ Champlain" and "Shut Up!" are punishing and savage, while the sludgy "Street Talk" is 

!> anguished and deliberate. At a scant four songs and eight minutes, this BP is short and 

w anything but sweet, which is precisely the point. 
gorgonvt.bandcamp.com 

| STEPHEN SAUNDERS AND THE STAREIGHTERS. FEATURING 
| RICHARD CRABTREE. USTKMW 

(Self-released, CD) 

w Stephen Saunders hears voices. Specif! cally, he hears the voice of his brother, Doug, who 
< passed away in 1991. But that’s not as spooky — or crazy — as it sounds. And it was one 
z of those late-night calls from beyond the grave that inspired Saunders' latest record, 

g Acoustic Shadow. 

w For the unfamiliar, Saunders has been writing music for about 40 years. He and Doug 

played in a band called Arrow, which achieved some popularity locally before Doug's 
passing. Though he stopped performing after his brother died, Saunders continued 
writing. Last year he released a collection of those songs, the homespunFrom Me to You 
Acoustic Shadow picks up where that album left o~ and o' ers 12 more catchy pop- 
rock nuggets from Saunders’ voluminous songwriting vault. Once again, he shows that he 
^ knows his way around a good hook. The title track and album closer, "What a Wonderfril 
2 Night” — the latter originally penned in 1976 — are both strong examples of Saunders’ 

8 classic-rock-informed songwriting prowess. 


Unfortunately, Saunders is again shortchanged by the limitations of his home 
recording setup. Someone needs to get this guy a good backing band and a pro studio to 
give his tunes the treatment they deserve. 

To order Acoustic Shadow, email Stephen Saunders at stevell50@comcast.net. 

STOVEPIPE MOUNTAIN BAND, Sfffff MMAfM// 

(Self-released, CD) 

Vermont will likely never su~ er a shortage of mountain music. And with their recently 
released self-titled debut, Corinth’s Stovepipe Mountain Band add another worthy 
entrant into the crowded fi eld of Green Mountain Americana. 

Centered upon the talents of Keith and Kathy "Squirrel" Friedman — on harmonica 
and keyboards, respectively — SMP trade in an agreeable, well-worn amalgam of rock, 
folk, country and blues. The band's freshman outing o' ers a sturdy mix of traditional 
numbers and original songs made for picking on the back porch or, in colder months, 
around the woodstove. 
stovepipemountainband.com 

PITZ QUATTRONE, M/AT EP 

(Self-released, CD, digital download) 

Is the world ready for didge-rock? We’re not sure. But central Vermont-based didgeridoo 
master Pitz Quattrone certainly thinks so. And the former Earthman Band front man 
makes his case, strongly and strangely, on his latest EPJWovin’. 

If the B-52s were to take an interest in the didgeridoo, the result might sound 
something like the opening title cut, a rowdy little number that’s as danceable as it is 
eccentric — which is to say quite abit. However, the grumbling tones of Quattrone’s didge 
don’t fully come to the forefront until the following track, "Hey Goose." The song features 
a heady sort of call and response between the didgeridoo and fuzzed-outguitars, the 
latter courtesy of local blues man Shrimp. That curious dynamic is explored even further 
on the next track, the cheekily preachy "Electric Tan!” 

But that’s all prelude to the EP’s epic and enlightening fi nale, “Billy Moon.” The song 
pays homage to Quattrone’s childhood blood brother, Billy Moon, who died young from 
alcohol poisoning. Here Quattrone contrasts the didgeridoo’s ancient, sinister tones with 
Michael G. Ronstadfs swooning cello, building over a span of nearly eight minutes a mood 
thatisboth mournful and angry. It is a challenging but fascinating listen that makes great use 
of Quattrone’s unconventional instrument and equally unconventional songwriting style. 
pitzquattrone.com 
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In Memory of Beano 

The Burlington music community was 
dealt yet another blow last week when 
we learned of the passing of bob -beano- 
Parker. Parker, 54, was the guitarist for 
a slew of local punk bands, including 

X-TRACTIONS, NATION OF HATE, ROMAN SHADES, 

cut and, most recently, gas and oil. But it 
was his role as a founder of pioneering 
local punks the wards in the late 1970s 
that will likely be Beano’s lasting legacy. 

For the young’uns — or the non- 
punk-rock inclined — the Wards are 
generally acknowledged as Vermont's 
first punk band. Sure, punk would have 
eventually found its way to the Green 
Mountains had not the Wards picked 
up guitars and started churning out 


three-chord anthems such as “Weapons 
Factory” — their signature song and a 
tune whose anti-war-machine lyrics 
are sadly as relevant today as they were 
when first put to tape in 1984. But by 
most accounts, the Wards were the 
first to do so here. Because of that, and 
because they were pretty good, the 
band earned a sort of mythical status in 
Burlington. When they deigned to crawl 
out of the garage and play a show, even 
some 30-plus years after they started, it 
was news. And Beano was a big reason 

paul allison was a longtime friend 
of Parker's and engineered the Wards 
seminal 1983 record, The World Ain't 
Pretty and Neither Are We. In a recent 
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phone call he described the first time 
he saw Parker onstage, playing with 
the X-Tractions at the now defunct 
Burlington nightclub Hunt’s in 1978. 

“At the time, Hunt’s was mainly for 
folk singers,” says Allison. "So Beano 
comes out with a gorilla mask and 
an axe and a folk guitar. People were 
looking at each other like, “What the 
fuck is this?' 

“Then he starts chopping up the 
folk guitar into splinters," he continues. 
“Half the crowd just got up and left.” 

That’s pretty punk rock, right? But 
Parker and the Wards were not merely 
shock artists. As “Weapons Factor)'" 
and countless others of the 200 original 
songs Parker wrote prove, the Wards 
were a slyly political band. And, 
according to Allison, they backed it up. 
Like when the Wards ran for mayor of 
Burlington. As in, the whole friggin’ 

“A lot of people don’t know they 
ran for mayor against bernie sanders in 
1982,” Allison says. He adds that the 
band ran ads announcing its candidacy 
in the Vanguard Press newspaper — an 
alt-weekly that was an evolutionary 
precursor to Seven Days. 

“Those ads were fucking hilarious, 
man," Allison recalls. 

Since the Vanguard now pretty 
much exists only on microfilm, likely 
somewhere in the bowels of the 
Fletcher Free or Bailey/Howe libraries, 
I contacted Sanders’ office for comment 
on that score. According to the 
distinguished senator’s spokesperson, 
michael briggs, no one in Sanders’ camp 
recalls the Wards' Reagan-era bid to 
rule Burlington, adding that there was 
not a mayoral election that year — 
Sanders ran for election the previous 
year and entered office in 1982. 

According to Wards vocalist tom 
curley, speaking by phone from Florida, 
the band's mayoral run was a joke that 
“happened sometime in the 1980s,” 
though he’s unsure of the exact date. He 
says the band did run regular ads in the 
Vanguard about their mock candidacy. 
His favorite slogan: “Missiles on the 
Waterfront.” 

“We thought it would be a good 
money maker for the city,” says Curley. 

He recalls that his first show with 
Parker, long before the Wards came 
together, was at a now-defunct bar in 
Burlington called the Windsor Lounge. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Funked Up VermonfsgAng oFthiEVEs have built their reputation for energetic, funkdafied rock the old-fashioned way: 
near constant touring. The road warriors’ last cross-country venture found the band in California, recording with acclaimed engineer 
Michael Rosen — whose credits include Santana, Rancid and Less Than Jake, among others. The forthcoming roc or d'J'handerfitnk, is 
due out sometime this year. In the meantime, GOT play a home-state gig at Positive Pie 2 in Montpelier on Friday, January 24. 


PArk ErRi ECO.: can Am Jazz Band. 7:30 p.m., free. 


regional 

Mono Pol E:Thesnacks(rock).10p.m,free. 

t hEr APy : Therapy Thursdays with DJ NYcE (Top 
40). 10:30 p.m..free. 


Fri .24 


Club M Etrono ME: No Diggity: r i 
(*905 dance party), 9 p.m.. SS. 

EAst shor EVinEyAr D tAsting rooM:Art 

Juni PEr At hot El V Er Mont : mashtodon (EDm), 


WED. 22 


burlington area 

sleepover (indie). 8:30 p.m.. S10. AA. 

Club M Etrono ME: spAGs & DJ Benefit present 
HOus Eiparty (EDm). 9 p.m., free, 
t hE DAily PI AnEt : Queen city Hot club (gypsy 

hAI Floung E: Wanted Wednesday with DJ craig 

(live EDm), 9 p.m.. S22/2S/40. AA. 

Juni PEr At hot El V Er Mont : Amber deLaurentis 

MAnh Att An Pizz A 8. Pub: Open micwith Andy 
Lugo. 9:30 p.m., free. 

(roots rock). 9:30 p.m.. free/S5. 18+. 

ontAP bAr& grill : Nerbak Brothers (blues). 7 

free. DJ cre8 (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. free. 

Night. 8 p.m.. S5-10 donation. 

central 


sWEEt M Eliss A's: Wine Down with D. Davis 

WhAMMy bAr : Open mic, 6:30 p.m.. free. 


champlain valley 


two broth Ers tAVEm : TriviaNight.7p.m..free. 


thu .23 

burlington area 


MAnh Att An Pizz A8< Pub: Wave of the future, the 

rob morse (jazz). 8:30 p.m.. free. Kat Wright & the 
indomitable soul Band (soul). 11:30 p.m. S3. 

10 p.m.. free. DJ DK (EDm). 10 p.m.. free. 

7 p.n * 


champlain valley 

two broth Ers tAVE rn : DJ Dizzle (house).lO 


bro Wn’s M Ark Et bi 


Trckle Belly' 

(indie). 12:30 a.m. free. 

rED squArEblu ErooM: DJ mixx (EDm). 9 p.m„ 


central 

gr EEn Mount Ain tAVE rn : DJ Jonny p (Top 40). 


tuPEIoMusi ChAII : The Gibson Brothers 

champlain valley 

on th E r isE bAkEry : Josh Brooks (singer- 
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person in Vermont” conversation by 
winning the whole thing. Seriously, he 
was incredible. 

One of the prizes for winning was 
headlining a future showcase along with 
the contest’s other winning comics — 
a list that includes justin rowe. adam 

BENAY, KYLE GAGNON and CARMEN LAGALA. 

Catch that show at Hotel Vermont in 
Burlington this Saturday, January 25. 


In comedy news, last fall’s Vermont’s 
Funniest Comedian contest at Club 
Metronome was a show for the ages, 
featuring many of the area’s brightest 
comedic talent. The highlight was phil 
oavidson officially entering the “funniest 


Last but not least, a breach of my 
journalistic integrity! 

This Friday, January 24, Champlain 
Valley Union High School — my alma 
mater — will host a show called “Local 
Legends: An Evening of Acoustic 
Music” to benefit Responsible Growth 
Hinesburg, an organization whose 
tagline is “Don’t Williston Hinesburg!" 
(OK, I made up that part.) 

Anyway, among said legends are 
composer michael chorney with indie- 
folk songwriter maryse smith, folk guru 
pete Sutherland and headliners jamie 
masefield and doug perkins, who will be 
joined by phish's jon fishman. Oh, and 
my brother, tyler bolles. 

Normally, I would decline to write 
about something my brother is involved 
with. But look at that lineup. Pretty 
impressive, right? And it’s not their 
fault one of the key players happens 
to share my DNA. And it’s for a noble 
cause, so it deserves some ink despite 
my conflict of interest. Don’t go to see 
my brother play. Go because you can 
help save Hinesburg from the clutches 
of Hannaford. Or to see Fishman. 
Whatever. © 


“There was a guy playing piano and 
we asked him if we could get up and 
play a few songs,” says Curley. He says 
Beano grabbed a guitar while he “made 
up a few lyrics on the spot,” and they hit 
the stage. 

“We got booed out of the room after 
about five minutes,” says Curley. “And 
that’s how it all started. 

“I don’t think I’ll ever be able to 
write another song without Beano,” 
Curley continues. “He was the best. He 
was Burlington." 

Though he wasn’t exactly a 
household name, Beano Parker was 
a pioneer. The Wards paved the way 
for countless punk bands who would 
follow, from the fags to doll fight; to spit 
jack to the current kings of local punk, 
rough francis. (Full disclosure: RF’s 
bobby hackney jr. works for Seven Days.) 


Would punk have made its way to 
Vermont without the Wards? Of course. 
It just so happens that it did because of 
a guy in a gorilla mask with an axe who 
got booed out of his first gig. Thanks, 

BiteTorrent 

Just as a head’s up, some of Beano 
Parker’s musician pals will be getting 
together to pay tribute at the Monkey 
House this Thursday, January 23. The 
final details are still being ironed out, 
but you can expect to see kiki's lost 
nation and swillbillies, two bands 
with Wards DNA. And, while it’s not 
confirmed, I’m told there’s a chance the 
remaining Wards might get together for 
a rendition of “Weapons Factory.” 


Moving on, after a four-year hiatus, 
the Great Green Mountain bob Dylan 
Wannabe Contest is returning this 
Friday, January 24, If you don't recall 
what that is, it’s, um, exactly what it 
sounds like. Twenty-five contestants 
will gather at Montpelier High School 
Auditorium and do their best Dylan 
impressions, as judged by a panel of 
local "celebrities.” Personally, I’m of the 
opinion that every songwriter of the last 
40 years is essentially a Dylan wannabe, 
but that’s beside the point. 

All proceeds for the show benefit 
Vermontivate!, the "community 
sustainability game of epic proportions." 
(If you want to know more about that, 
see the April 17, 2013, Seven Days story 
online.) 


Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc. 

mogwai, Rare Tapes 
. MAXIMO PARK, Too Much Information 

mode moderne, Occult Delight 
mainland, Shiner EP 

,Lq • 



GANG OF THIEVES 

THE MICHELLE SARAH BAND 

THE PARTY CRASHERS .; : ' 

TWIDDLE ' 

HALOGEN PRESENTS... •* 

QUIET LION * 

HOT NEON MAGIC ^ 


22 STATE STREET • MONTPELIER 


INSURRECTION 

dark alternative dance night 

goth. industrial. synthpop.aggrotech 

with djs 

the goat ■ gabriel night • tyrant 

live video mixing by 
the retinal exploitation cooperative 

f ri jan 31 • 10pm-2am • 18+ • $5 
at the monkey house in Winooski vt 
www.insurrectionvt.com 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


■ green mountain 

I VETERANS FOR PEACE 

| FRIDAYS > 6:30 P.M. 


■ CENTER FOR 
I RESEARCH 

■ ON VERMONT 

’ I WEDNESDAYS >8 PM 


■CHANNEL 17 

1 WATCH UVE@5:25 

^ WffiKMGHTSONTV 
OD ONLINE 
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New Year, New Phone. 


Gift card burning a hole in your pocket? Stop by to check out Apple's 
latest and greatest, including the iPhone. With our new iPhone 
Trade-In Program you could get credit toward your new purchase 
when you trade in any old cell phone! See a store associate for details. 


Small Dog 



northern 



MATTERHORN: Rustic Overtones (rock). 9 p.m., $S. 



RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Friday Night 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Live Music (rock). 10 p.m.. free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: Wingmen (rock). 10 p.m., NA. 
THERAPY: Pulse with DJ Nyce (hip-hop). 10 p.n 


SAT.25 



. VERMONT: Safer! (EDM). 9 


MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: SI 


NECTAR'S: Johnny Azari (singer-songwriter). 





central 

BAGITOS: Irish Sessions, 2 p.m.. free. 
CHARLIE 0‘S: Dance Party. 10 p.m.. Free. 


THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP ROOM: 



7 p^ L S45 USIC HAU ” S ' 5ter Ha “' (aCOUS " C r “* 1 ' 


champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Face Off Against Breast 



northern 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Kan 
MATTERHORN: Live Music. 4 p.i 


PARKER PIE CO.: Electric Sorcery (rock). S p.m.. $5. 


SUN. 26 

burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Open Mic and Karaoke. 8 p.m., 
CLUB METRONOME: Normal Instruments. Business 
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REVIEW mis 


Adrian Aardvark, 
American Aardvark 

(SELF RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

It’s unclear whether "Adrian Aardvark” 
is the pseudonym of Christopher 
Rigsbee or the name of the collective of 
musicians with which the Plattsburgh- 
based songwriter surrounds himself. 

It could be both. Or it could be neither. 
When it comes to Adrian Aardvark, 
clarity is in short supply. And that’s not 
necessarily a bad thing. 

In 2012, AA released a daunting 
collection of material called Hidden 
Magic Revival. Featuring 15 musicians, 
the record was a dark and disorienting 
affair, inspired by a profound personal 
trauma suffered by Rigsbee earlier that 
year. It was, presumably, a cathartic 
release for its author. But for listeners 
the album proved a grueling exercise, 
almost as though Rigsbee were 
challenging us to immerse ourselves 
in his own monstrous pain through 
confounding compositions and nearly 
unintelligible vocal howls. 

Rigsbee and co. are back with 
a new effort, American Aardvark. 
Featuring a smaller consortium of 


players, the record has a leaner and 
noticeably lighter feel than its unwieldy 
predecessor. It is no less bewildering 
and complex, but, lacking the pervasive 
sense of dread that characterized 
that record, Rigsbee’s latest is more 
accessible. Relatively, anyway. 

Much as Hidden Magic Revival 
presented Adrian Aardvark as 
something like a twisted version 
of Broken Social Scene, American 
Aardvark implies a warped creative 
spirit. Tracks such as “Lonely Bunny” 
and “Betsy Ross” practically vomit 
a jumble of broken tambourines, 
saxophones and string instruments 
around Rigsbee's low-toned, stream- 
of-consciousness prattling. It’s a mess. 
But, like a disheveled bedroom, it's a 
weirdly comforting mess. There’s a cozy 
familiarity amid the detritus. 

Throughout the record, Adrian 
Aardvark have inserted strange little 
interludes, non sequiturs that initially 
seem to exist solely for the pleasure 
of the band. These include a glitchy 
intro (“Uhhhmerica”), seeming studio 
outtakes ("Time Travel in 2012”), the 
wildly unexplainable (“Uhhhrdvark”) 
and a three-minute closing ramble 
(“Bathtub Party”). But rather than 



A New Path 

(WOODSTONE MOUNTAIN. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Throughout much of his earlier canon, 
Vermont composer Spencer Lewis has 
tended to present his instrumental 
recordings thematically, whether on 
the pastoral splendor of 2007’s Green 
Mountain Suite or, more recently, the 
dramatic post-Irene opus Vermont 
Resurrection. It is curious, then, that 
Lewis would title his latest instrumental 
work so comparatively vaguely: A New 
Path. Curious, because at no point in the 
album’s 50-plus minutes does Lewis lay 
out any distinct new direction. Instead, 
he has presented a nebulous work that 


is very much open to interpretation, an 
album that can be experienced casually 
and simply as serene background 
music. Yet it can also reward more 
engaged listeners, those who will pay 
close attention to its rich nuances and 
absorbing atmosphere. 

Lewis is a terrifically gifted guitarist 
and violinist. And throughout the 
album he provides ample room for 
those talents to roam. From the bright, 
lively, melodic turns of “Into the White” 
to the broad, ethereal expanse of songs 
such as “11th Moon” and album closer 
“Some Morning Soon” Lewis crafts 
inviting, rustic soundscapes. Think of 
the album as Americana for the new- 
age set. 

Lewis is aided by pianist Ariana 
Lewis, mandolinist Kristina Stykos and 
drummer Jeff Berlin. Each of those 
instrumentalists shines in moments, 
adding varying degrees of texture and 
balance. But Lewis rightly remains 
the focus. Whether picking playful 
melody lines on guitar or pirouetting 
through the stratosphere on violin, he is 
masterful. 
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distracting, the idiosyncrasies of each 
break in the action have a unifying 
effect. They are loose threads that 
somehow stitch this fraying tapestry 
together and give the actual songs some 
context. 

American Aardvark may never have 
mass appeal. Even among those who 
like their pop on the experimental side, 
the record may prove too strange and 
unhinged. But for those with the aural 
fortitude to brave its peculiarities, it's a 
fascinating listen. 

American Aardvark by Adrian 
Aardvark is available at adrianaardvark. 
bandcamp.com. 


SCAN THIS PAGE WITH LAYAR 
TO USTEN TO TRACKS 
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What is most alluring about 
the record is the calming, bucolic 
nature of Lewis’ compositions, not 
necessarily his individual instrumental 
performances. From start to finish, 
his works blend together seamlessly, 
almost hypnotically. It's hard not to 
lose yourself in the warm wash of the 
violin, the quiet ripples of piano or the 
gentle thrum of guitar. In lesser hands, 
these soothing suites could venture 
too close to earnest, impressionistic 
schmaltz. But Lewis carefully navigates 
that treacherous terrain with guile 
and grace. A JVew Path is a record 
characterized by its soaring beauty, 
which is grounded by Lewis’ own 
sense of restraint and taste. These 
qualities open each of his compositions 
to persona] contemplation and invite 
listeners to derive their own meanings, 
to find their own paths, from his stirring 

A JVew Path by Spencer Lewis is 
available at spencerlewismusic.com. 
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HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Dave Hause. Northcote 


NECTAR'S: Ml Yard Reggae Night 





SKINNY PANCAKE: Bluegrass 
55-10 donation. Spark Arts Open 

central 


BAGITOS: Dan Kennedy (slnger- 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Big Hat. No 



champlain valley 


HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: 



northern 



SWEET CRUNCH BAKE SHOP: 



MON. 27 


burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Family Night 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

NECTAR'S: Family Night Plato 





WED. 29 

burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Wanted 




cloth as some of America’s great blue-collar bards. (That cloth would be denim, of 
course.) On his latest solo record, Devour, Hause explores the rusting underbelly of the 
American dream with a direct sensibility that suggests he's spent more than a little time 
with early Bruce Springsteen and Tom Petty records. Hause plays the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge this Sunday, January 26, with Saskatchewan-based singer-songwriter 

NORTHCOTE. 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 


MONKEY HOUSE: Winooski 








(Tom Waits tribute). 7 p.m.. free. 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda's 






TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 

northern 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 8 p.m„ 


- .n 
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C °Toi>AY! 

NEWLY RENOVATED LOUNGE 
FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 
POOL TABLE & DARTS 

Ik. ssKas's 

Champlain! 

■anesmwh 

2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne • 98S-2576 

• champlalnlanes.co^y^jgl^^lJ 



Get 


Traction devices from 
Kahtoola, Yaktrax 
and ICEtrekkers make 
winter adventures better! 
'«f8feven if you're simply shoveling the driveway!) 


20 Langdon Street • 802-229-2490 

Montpelier, VT • www.onionriver.ct 
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RICAN 


N A T U R A L 

AMIRKAM 


visit www.sfntc.com 


No additives 
does NOT mean 


i ourtobacco 
safer cigarette. 


safer cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


MADE WITHORGANIC TOBACCO 

GROWN ON 

AMERICAN SOIL 


art 


Strange Visitation 

"Roadside Picnic," Flynndog 


s 
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I he East Asian cos- 
mological concept of 
yin-yang, or comple- 
mentary opposites, 
■s vivid — and sc 


humorous — visual expression 
in a show by a pair of Japanese 
artists at the Flynndog gallery in 
Burlington. 

Emiko Sawaragi Gilbert and 
Midori Harima both take fallen 
leaves as their subject. One set of 
works is autumnally colorful and 
composed in microscopic detail on 
snow-white vertical scrolls. The 
other consists of black, crumpled 
forms lying on the fl oor like rem- 
nants of a blown-out truck tire. 


has created high-resolution giclee 
prints of a dozen types of leaves, some with 
holes gnawed by worms, that she found 
near her home in Plainfi eld. Gilbert used 
a scanner to magnify dried specimens to 
about 20 times their actual size. She and 
Phelps then painstakingly transferred the 
images to long sheets of rice paper. It took 
two hours or more for the ink-jet process 
to achieve the desired quality for each of 
the prints, Gilbert said in an interview last 
week at Flynndog. 

The exacting e° ort produces an almost 
three-dimensional e° ect. The oversize 
leaves — of oak, elm, aspen, milkweed, 
three poplars and fi ve varieties of maple 
— pop out from the paper as though they 
were bas-reliefs. Peer closely, and you’ll be 
bedazzled. 

Gilbert’s ultra-precise prints are ac- 
companied by Harima’s funky, funny in- 
stallations. These seemingly casual con- 
structions scattered on the fl oor directly 
beneath Gilbert’s scrolls look initially like 
found shards of black vinyl. But it quickly 
becomes clear that they are also enlarged 
renderings of leaves — in this case, ac- 
companied by crawling bugs. Harima’s 
pieces are made of black photocopy paper 
pasted and layered into thick forms, she 
explained during a recent stroll through 
the Japanese galleries in New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 

With antennae extended, some of 
the insects station themselves alongside 


leaves they've apparently been munching, 
while a couple of others stay partly hidden 
beneath a leaf's folded edge. The longer 
a viewer looks, the more clever Harima’s 
sculptures appear. 


PEER CLOSELY. AND 
YOU’LL BE BEDAZZLED. 


This light-hearted, bugged-out com- 
position marks a sharp departure from 
Harima's earlier, eerie assemblages, also 
made of pasted layers of photocopy pa- 
per, which depict naked, life-size children 
and body parts. One of these pieces — a 
screaming girl, her head thrown back — 
is included in the Flynndog show. Along 
with a wall-hung arrangement of twisted 
twigs by Gilbert, this standing fi gure by 
Harima is partitioned 0° from the rest of 
the artists' works, which are collectively 
titled “Roadside Picnic.” 

Gilbert and Harima bo th express fasci- 
nation with the Russian sci-fi novel of that 
name, which was the basis for Stalker, the 
1979 Andrei Tarkovsky movie they also 
dig. The dystopian novel describes the 
aftermath ofa visitation by unseen aliens 
who have leftbehind odd and wondrous 


There’s no clear cc 
between the cult fantasy and Gil- 
bert’s rigorously rendered prints 
or Harima’s whimsical sculptures. 
The only direct allusions to Road- 
side Picnic — which weren't ap- 
parent until 

k, Ike art- 
ists — appear 
in a couple of 
enigmatic constructions by Hari- 
ma. These conceivably functional 
forms defi nitely aren't leaves; it’s 
hard to say what they mightbe. 

The show's yin-yang vibe ex- 
tends to the artists themselves. 

Gilbert, a white-haired 66-year- 
old, lives in a part of Plainfi eld that’s 
remote even by rural V ermont stan- 
dards. She writes in an artist’s state- 
ment that she moved to the Green 
Mountains from Japan 30 years ago 
with her American husband to “ful- 
fi 11 my long-held desire to withdraw 
from people, rea” rm my true self 
and live in nature.” 

Harima, 37 and dark-haired, settled in 
San Francisco for four years after immi- 
grating to the U.S. in 2001. She has lived 
in a crowded section of Queens across the 
East River from Manhattan for the past 
eight years. 

Gilbert, who met Harima in Japan, in- 
vited the younger artist to visit her in V er- 
mont several years ago. The experience 
proved revelatory. Walking at night near 
Gilbert’s home, Harima says, she encoun- 
tered “pure darkness” for the fi rst time in 
a life spent in intensely illuminated urban 
areas. Harima speaks in almost mystical 
terms as she describes how this “absence 
of light” has infl uenced her art. 

Gilbert, by contrast, says that what con- 
tinues to impress her most about Vermont 
is "a quality of light so pure it seemed to 
come from the sun directly." 

Older and younger; lighter and darker; 
a rigorously formal and a playfully o° - 
handed aesthetic: It’s a singularly engag- 
ing display of duality at the Flynndog. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 
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(except February 1 9th) 

ski & ride at Jay Peak for just 


with your WIZARD CARD! 


0#K0 


Get your free Wizard Card now at WIZN events or www.wijn.coni ||| 


waterpark 
Wednesdays! 

Flash your Wizard card and get 
PU M P 3 ^ M price water fun 
H0USE at Jay Peak's Pumphouse Waterpark! 


INDOOR WATERPARK 


art 



‘Surveillance Society’ This exhibit, which aims to address the 
contemporary dichotomies of "privacy and safety, security and freedom, public and personal," 
showcases six artists: Hasan Elahi, Adam Harvey, Charles Kraft, Eva and Franco Mattes, 
and David Wallace. Both using and implicating technology, their mixed-media contributions 
deal with ripped-ffom-the-headlines topics including cellphone records, drones, infrared 
cameras, data theft, remote warfare and state violence. The exhibit is not without humor, 
however: Kraft's porcelain surveillance camera, painted in a Delft pattern, shakes up the 
whole notion of looki ng closely. And wait 'til you see Harvey’s fashionable "Stealth Wear." 
"Surveillance Society” opens at the Helen Day Art Center in Stowe with a reception this 
Friday, January 24, 6-8 p.m., and runs through April 20. Pictured: "Hawkeye” by Hasan Elahi. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SHOWS « P.69 




Rutland. Info. 468-6052. 

Guild in B randon. Info. 247-4956. 

465-4071. 

and Arts Center In Brandon. Info. 247-4295. 


Info. 888-1261. 




call To 
ar TiSTS 

HiGH ScHool P Ho To 
exHIBiT Darkroom Gallery is 

photography to exhibit In April! 

West Branch Gallery is 

ROTACON. Show your talent 






cash. S30/space. Deadline: 
January 23. Edna. 247-4295. 

Gallery Six call ToarTiSTS 

exPo Sed! Helen Day Art Center, 

Hear T aTTacKla 
valen TIne'S exHiBiT aT 
S.Pa.c.e. Gallery Bring us 


off artwork at ROTA Gallery 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. January 
26-February 8. S3-10 

arTFOr THe99% Submit your 

S50 by February IB. The 99 


February 1-5: First Friday 

THe niTTy Gri TTy Often 


dates: March 4-Aprll 5. studio 


April 28-May 5. VSCs annual 




'illumine': call For PHoToS 


Drop off at 266 Pine Street from 






I iBBy david Son : "The 50 Project," 50 plein-air 


at 99 Gallery and Center in Newport, Info, 323-9013. 
Trine w 11 Son 8. dori s weeKS: Photography, and 
January 31 at Westford Public Library. Info. 355-4834. 
w illlam B. Hoy T: 'Realizations* realistic 
Fine Art Gallery in Stowe. Info. 253-181 B. 

southern 

Center. Info. 257-0124. 


Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. Info. 257-0124. 


'evolvin G Per SPecTive S: HIGHli GHTS From 


in Hanover. N.H. Info. 603-646-2808. 


Jule S de Balincour T: A premier exhibit of 

Museum of Fine Arts. Info. 514-285-2000. 

Info, 518-564-2474. ® 





TIMBERLANE 


DENTAL ■ 
GROUP l 


MEET CAMP & SCHOOL STAFF ■ ASK QUESTIONS ■ INFO: KIDSVT.COM 


Sai/e the, date! 


Join your friends at the 
17th annual Kids VT 

Gam 8c 

School fair 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 10 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
BURLINGTON HILTON ■ FREE! 
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movies 


The Invisible Woman ★★★★V 


*■ he original fault," John Ber- 

I ryman mused in the prologue 
I to his Sonnets, “was whether 
I wickedness was soluble in art.” 
I mention this because it's essentially the 
question posed by Ralph Fiennes in his sec- 
ond directorial e~ ort. The Invisible Woman 
(opening at the Savoy Theater this Friday), 
an impressively realized adaptation of Claire 
Tomalin’s 1990 book of the same name. Like 
the Sonnets, it examines an a~ air between an 
anonymous woman and a writer who’s both 
very famous and very married. 

The writer, played splendidly by Fiennes, 
is Charles Dickens. No doubt the phrase 
“sexy beast” does not immediately springto 
mind. Yet this isthe movie’s chief surprise 
and supreme achievement: Rather than giv- 
ing its subject the Merchant and Ivory treat- 
ment, it brings convincingly to life an incar- 
nation of the familiar fi gure that’s thrillingly 
multidimensional. Dickens emerges as a man 
who is, for all practical purposes, a rock star. 

Social reformer, philanthropist, celebrat- 
ed public reader, amateur magician, play- 
wright, theatrical impresario and very likely 
the most universally recognizable artist of 
his time (before TV, never mind YouTube), 
Dickens was publicly worshipped while be- 
ing privately kinda wicked. Tomalin’s revela- 
tion was that this paragon of family values 
and father of 10 carried on a clandestine af- 
fair with a woman nearly 30 years his junior 
for the last 13 years of his life. 


The name of the “invisible woman” 
was Nelly Ternan. The two met shortly be- 
fore her 18th birthday. She’s portrayed by 
the British actress Felicity Jones with such 
subtlety, intelligence and delicacy that it’s 
stupefying that Jones didn't wind up part of 
the awards-season conversation. Way back 
in September, many an industry pundit ex- 
pected her to. 

Variety’s Scott Foundas, for example, 
predicted, “This exceptionally classy Sony 
Classics release should romance highbrow 
art-house auds during the competitive 
Christmas frame, while generating awards 
talk for Jones, Fiennes and an excellent tech 
package.” He wasn't totally wrong. Jones 
didn't receive an Oscar nom last week. Her 
dress did. The fi lm’s single recognition was 
for Achievement in Costume Design. 

That’s less a red ection on this smart 
and a" ecting fi tm than on the Academy, of 
course, which — I’m not makingthisup — 
lavished Jackass Presents: Bad Grandpa and 
The Lone Ranger with an unbelievable three 
nominations between them, The rules allow 
for 10 Best Picture candidates, and, for some 
reason, only nine movies were recognized. 
This is the picture that should’ve been No. 
10 . 

What a nuanced rumination on love and 
fame (coincidentally, a Berryman title) it is. 
The script by Abi Morgan (Shame') incisively 
tracks the course of this complex relation- 
ship, illuminating the emotions and moti- 


vations of key players with 
exceptional depth, (Bonus fea- 
ture: Fans of The English Pa- 
tient are treated to a reunion 
between Fiennes and Kristin 
Scott Thomas, who plays the 
young woman's confl icted 
mother.) 

Jones does an uncanny job 
of conveying her character's 
evolution from starstruck in- 
genue to resigned mistress, 
a casualty of Victorian social 
codes. For his part, Fiennes 
has never been better, creat- 
ing a compelling, completely 
credible Dickens down to the 
minutest historical details — 
from his reported approach- 
ability to his bottomless re- 
serves of energy. 

The real invisible woman, 
by the way, turns out to be 
the great man's long-su~ ering 
wife, Catherine. Joanna Scan- 
lan is heartbreaking in the role — portly, un- 
sophisticated and eventually separated from 
her husband, quite literally, when he has a 
wall built dividing the family home in two. 

“Every human creature is a profound 
secret to every other,” the author observes 
to T er nan the night they meet. See this re- 
markable movie and determine for yourself 
whether the secret Dickens kept from the 


world was profound or a touch wicked, and 
whether his immortal creations mitigate the 
damage and redeem the man. It’s a tale of 
two fl awed, fascinating creatures for which 
you should have great expectations. 

RICK KISONAK 


Jack Ryan: Shadow Recruit kki 


REVIEWS 


T here’s a certain land of movie, of- 
ten releasedinJanuary.thatin- 
spires a certain land of unencour- 
aging praise. Perhaps you've heard 
people say, “Well, it wasn’t brilliant, but I just 
felt like a cute romantic comedy.” Or “Y eah, 
it was just giant robots smashing each other, 
but how can that be bad?” Or “It didn’t re- 
invent the wheel, but I wanted a spy movie 
with some action, and it delivered.” 

Jack Ryan: Shadow Recruit is one of these 
vending-machine movies: a good- enough, 
easily forgettable fl ick that benefl ts from se- 
lection bias (spy-thriller fans see spy thrill- 
ers) and low expectations. Indeed, it may 
be best remembered as the fi rst movie ever 
to receive AARP's new “Movies for Grown- 
ups” designation, 

So what exactly makes this a “movie for 
grown-ups"? Jack Ryan is yet another fi lm 
reboot of the late Tom Clancy’s intrepid CIA 
agent, who, if he were real, would qualify 
for AARP membership and then some. In 
this modern-day retelling of his origin story, 
however, Ryan (Chris Pine) is a perky fellow 
barely out of his twenties. He’s a brilliant fi - 
nancial analyst who joins the Marines after 
9/11, su“ ers serious injury in a helicopter 
crash and accepts an invitation to use his 
skills for the CIA, recruited by Kevin Cost- 
ner’s crusty operative. 



a bad-guy-lalling machine. Unfortunate- 
ly, Knightley shows more chemistry with 
Branagh than with Pine. When the lovebirds 
share a scene, his twinkling and her smirking 
pretty much negate each other, along with 
the fi Im’s “human drama" angle. (Cathy’s 
penchant for doing dumb things to further 
the plot doesn’t help,) 

As for Pine, Costner’s character says it 
best when he compares Ryan to a Boy Scout 
on afi eld trip. This incarnation of the super- 
spy is bright as a new penny, likable as a 
golden retriever and memorable as ... well, 
as memorable as any fi lm can be that earns 
praise mainly for delivering standard genre 
thrills without being egregiously stupid. 

There’s little to hate about Jack Ryan, and 
less to love, It maybe better grounded in re- 
ality than, say, Sky fall, but it doesn’t have the 
breathtaking visuals, vivid supporting per- 
formances or action setpieces that made that 
movie a hit with young and old alike. Intrigu- 
ing as its fi nancial-thriller elements are, they 
too soon take a backseat to more photogenic 
forms of terrorism and counterterrorism. 
Grown-ups deserve something better than 
what Hollywood’s creaky January vending 
machine spat out. 

MARGOT HARRISON 









NEW IN THEATERS 

I. FRANKENSTEIN Yet another action Fantasy based 

Bill Nighy and Yvonne Strahovski. Stuart Beattie 
(Tomorrow. When the War Began) directed. [92 
min, PG-13. Theaters TBD) 

THE INVISIBLE WOMAN *»*Al/2 Ralph Fiennes 

With Kristin Scott Thomas. (Ill min. R. Savoy) 

NOW PLAYING 


Linings Playbook ) Russell directed. (13B min. R) 


ratings 


A = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★A = has its moments; so-so 
A A A = smarter than the average bear 


directed. (110 min. NR) 

DEVILS DUEAA Cross Paranormal Activity with 

flick. V/H/S veterans Matt Bettinelli-Olpin and Tyler 
Glllett directed. (89 min, R) 

FROZEN ***1/2 In the latest Disney animation. 

Chris (Surfs Up) Buck and Jennifer Lee directed. 
(106 min. PG, Bijou. Essex, Majestic, Marquis, 




ANCHORMAN: T 

Christina Applegate and Steve Carell. (119 min. 
AUGUST: OSAGE COUNTY Al/2 Tracy Letts adapted 

directed. (121 min. R) 

THE BEST OFFER AA1/2 Geoffrey Rush plays a 

(Cinema Paradise). With Sylvia Hoeks. (124 min. R) 


THE HOBBIT: THE DESOLATION OF SMAUG AA*1/2 

THE HUNGER GAMES: Cl 

PG-13^ Starts Thursday. November 21) 

INSIDE LLEWYN DAVIS A*** Oscar Isaac plays 




JACK RYAN: SI 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 





Pregnancy is so much more 
than just your due date. 


The providers at Central Vermont Women's Health 
know that every step on your path to childbirth 
is an important one. 

We offer personalized attention and support from the early stages of 
family planning through the time you are at home with your newborn. 
We want you to have the birth experience you desire. 

We offer natural birthing options in addition to everything you’d 
expect from a modern, well-equipped hospital like Central Vermont 
Medical Center. And although you or your baby may never need 
specialized care you can take comfort in knowing that the 
board-certified obstetricians at CVWH are always just a phone 
call away and offer the security of comprehensive care. 
There is nothing more important to us than your 


health and the health of your baby. 

Please call 371.5961 to schedule an appointment. 

i look forward to meeting you to talk about 
your growing family. 

^Central Vermont Women’s Health 


r A CVMC Medical Group Practice / cvmc.org 

30 Fisher Road / Med Bldg A, Suite 1 -4 / Berlin, VT 05602 

oto, from left: Colleen Horan, MD, FACOG; Sheila Glaess. MD. FACOG: Julie Vogel. MD, FACt 
Roger Ehret, MD, FACOG; Rebecca Montgomery, CNM, MSN; Roger Knowlton, DO, FACOG. 


Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the Prevention of Dengue Fever. 
Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 
Adults between the ages of 1 8-50. Earn up to $2420. 


For more information and to schedule a screening, leave your name, 
phone number and a good time to call back. 
802-656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 




Montpelier 

Antiques 

Market 

2nd & 4th Sundays 
October-March 


Montpelier Elks Country Club 

1 Country Club Rd. Montpelier Vt. 


7:30 AM - 1:30 PM 



January 26 


February 9 & 23 
March 9 & 23 


Early Buyers S5 (7:30 AM), 
General Public $2 (9:00 AM) 


Visit us at 

www.montpelierantiquesmarkel.com 
Dealer Information 
(802) 751-6138 



movies 


sHowti mes 



Wednesday 22 — thurs day 23 


Wednesday 22 — thursday 23 


Wednesday 22 — thursday 23 

County 6:10. 9:10. The Hobbit: The Desolation 

Friday 24 — thursday 30 

Osage County Fri: 6:20, 9:10. Sat and Sun: 12:30, 
3:20. 6:20. 9:10. Mon to Thu: 6:20. 9:10. Frozen 

6:45. The Hobbit: The Desolation of Smaug Sat 

and Sun: 12:25. 3:15. 6:25, 9:15. Mon to Thu: 6:25. 
9:15. Saving Mr. Banks Fri: 6:15, 9:05. Sat and 
Sun: 3:15, 6:15. 9:05. Mon to Thu: 6:15, 9:05. 

ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX THEATER 

American Hustle 12:55. 3:50. 6:40. 9:30. 

August: Osage County 12. 2:15, 4:50. 7:25. 10. 

12, 2:20. 7:15. Her 1. 3:45, 6:30. 9:15. The Hobbit: 

The Legend of Hercules 3D 2:45. 5. 7:15. The 


Survivor 1:15, 4, 6:40, 9:20. The Nut Job 3D 6: 
8:50. The Nut Job 1:25, 3:45. Saving Mr. Banks 
1. 3:40, 6:20. The Secret Life of Waiter Mitty 
9:20. The Wolf of Wall Street 1:05,4:40,8:20. 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


MAJESTIC 10 

Wednesday 22 — thursday 23 

American Hustle 1:30. 4:30, 7:30. Anchorman 2: 

The Hobbit: The Desolation of Smaug in HFR 3D 


Jack Ryan: Shadow Recruit 6:30, 
9:05. The Nut Job 6:30, 9. 

Friday 24 — thursday 30 

Sat & Sun: 12:45. 3:20. 6:30. 9:05. Mi 


Friday 24 — thursday 30 

Mon-Thu: 7. Dallas Buyers Club Fri: 6, 9. Sat: 1. 
3:30. 6. 9. Sun: 1. 3:30, 7. Mon-Thu: 7. Frozen Sat A 

9. Sat: 3:30. 6:30. 9. Sun: 3:30. 7. Mon-Thu: 7. 


9. The Nut Job 3D Sat- Sun: 1, 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 

222 College 5t.. Burlington 864-3456, memlltheatrE 

The Wolf of Wall Street 1:15, 4:50. 8:15 

Friday 24 — thursday 30 

Osage County 1, 3:40. 6:15, 9:10. Her 1:30. 4, 

The Wolf of Wall Street 1:15, 4:50, 8:15. 


The Best Offer (La migliore offerta) Wed: I 

Friday 24 — thursday 30 
Her Fri: 6:30. 8:45. Sat & Sun: 1:30. 4. 6:30, 
Mon-Thu: 6:30. 8:45. The Invisible Woman 
8:15. Sat 8c Sun: 1. 3:30. 6. 8:15. Mon-Thu: 8. 


Recruit 4. 7:15. The Wolf of Wall Street 4.7:15. 
Friday 24 — thursday 30 
American Hustie Fri: 7:10, 9:20. Sat’ 2:30. 4:45. 
7:10. 9:20. Sun: 2:30. 4:45, 7:15. Mon-Thu: 4. 7:15. 
Jack Ryan: Shadow Recruit Fri: 7. 9:10. Sat: 2:30. 




Desolation of Smaug in HFR 3D 1:05, 6:10. The 
Jack Ryan: Shadow Recruit 1:10, 4:10, 7, 9:20. 

8:50. The Nut Job 3D 4:45. 9:20. The Nut Job 
1:20, 8:15. Ride Along 1:40, 4:50. 7:10, 9:25. 


7. The Nut Job 6. Saving Mr. Banks 7:05. 

Friday 24 — thursday 30 
American Hustle Fri: 7, 9:30. Sat 8> Sun: 4:15. 7, 
9:30. Mon-Thu: 7. Frozen Sat 8i Sun: 2. Jack Ryan: 
Shadow Recruit Fri: 7:25,9:30. Sat 2, Sun: 2:05, 
4:30. 7:25. 9:30. Mon-Thu: 7:25. Lone Survivor Fri: 
7:05. 9:30. Sat 8c Sun: 4:15. 7:05. 9:30. Mon-Thu: 
7:05. The Nut Job Fri: 6. 9:30. Sat 8c Sun: 2:10. 6, 


ItSSj LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile i i i l e howumes fl is 



= MOVIE CLIPS = 


Overweight research volunteers needed for a nutritional study 


NOW PLAYING « P.73 

THE LEGEND OF HERCULES* The ancient Greek 

LONE SURVIVOR**** Mark Wahlberg stars In 

(The kingdom) directed. (121 min. R) 


Other Boleyn Girl ) Chadwick directed. (139 min. 
THE NUT JOB** Will Arnett supplies the voice of 

directed. (86 min. PG) 

PARANORMAL ACTIVITY: THE MARKED ONES** 


PHILOMENA* Stephen (7be Queen) Frears 


With Tika Sumpter. Tim Story (7h/nk Like a Man) 


SAVING MR. BANKS*** Emma Thompson plays 

Side) Hancock directed. (125 min. PG-13) 


Kristen Wiig. (120 min. PG) 




NEW ON VIDEO 

BLUE JASMINE* Cate Blanchett. Alec Baldwin and 
Sally Hawkins star in Woody Allen's latest drama. 

back together. (98 min, PG-13) 

CAPTAIN PHILLIPS****l/2 Tom Hanks plays 


IN A WORLD...**** Lake Bell directed and stars 

MACHETE KILLS** Danny Trejo returns as the 

celebrity cameos. Robert Rodnguez directed. (108 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Next week I'll start reviewing some Movies 
You (probably) Missed that just received 
Oscar nominations. Meanwhile... 


A middle-aged Austrian frau tries sex 


F ifty-year-old divorcee Teresa 
(Margarethe Tiesel) says goodbye 
to her teenage daughter and leaves her 


bleak apartment in Vienna for a sunny 
Kenyan vacation. 

She finds herself in a sterile beach resort 
with armed guards protecting her from 
the populace. Her friend from home 
(Inge Maux) tells Teresa that great 
opportunities lie beyond the fences — 
namely, handsome young men who are 
eager to find European ‘‘sugar mamas.” 

Unlike her friend, Teresa hates the idea 
of paying for sex; what she seeks is a man 
who will look her straight in the eyes. 
After an awkward false start, she finds 
a young Kenyan named Munga (Peter 
Kazungu) who will interact with her like 
a lover and not a prostitute. Or so she 
thinks, until he starts asking for money... 


VEP 


ulture 


sevendaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 


VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


Healthy overweight women (18-40 yr) are needed for an 8-week 
NIH study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 

Partidpanls will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon completion of 
the study. For more information please contact Dave Ebenstein 
( debenste@uvm.edu or 802-656-9093). 

Email is preferred. 


Urgent Care 

1 7 I AND OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 



Now Accepting New Patients for Adult Primary Care 

Call for details or check our website. Not a Medicare/Medicaid provider. 


It's all about Convenience! 

No appointment needed • Open six days/week 
(M-F 11am - 6pm, Sat 11am -4pm) 

Short or no waiting 


It’s about quality medical care when you need it! 

253-221 1 • www.stowevtu rgentcare.com 
394 Mountain Rd (Baggy Knees Plaza), Stowe 



John Bisbee: New Blooms 

Now on view 


New work by John Bisbee. The Maine sculptor transforms everyday nails 
into works of art by manipulating individual spikes and welding them for 
the finished form. Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education. 


New Blooms is made possible by a gift from 
Robert and Elizabeth Nanovic. 





SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 




fun stuff 


EDIEEVERETTE 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



SELLYWR 


JEN SORENSEN 
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StJCNTISTS SAV 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


List your stuff for FREE 
online and get the 
most from your post! 


n 


“ classifieds.sevendaysvt.com STAY CLASSY, VERMONT. ’ 






Property Rites 

The Broward (Fla.) Property Ap- 
praiser’s Office denied agricultural 
tax exemptions to 127 properties that 
it said used a common practice called 
“rent-a-cow* to qualify. In one case, 
Corrections Corporation of America, 
the private company that runs state 
prisons, paid a land seller $10 a year 
to keep a few cows on the property so 
it got the tax break. Broward Property 
Appraiser Lori Parrish said declassify- 
ing the property will save the county 
$50,000. (Miami’s WPLG-TV) 

Performance Anxiety 

The more students use their cell- 
phones, the more anxious they become 
overall and the lower their grades drop, 
according to researchers at Ohio's 
Kent State University, who suggested 
students who feel constantly obligated 
to keep in touch with friends experi- 
ence stress when they're disconnected. 
Contrary to previous research that cell- 
phones improve social interaction and 
reduce feelings of isolation, this study, 
reported in the journal Computers in 
Human Behavior, found that students 
who used their cellphones more were 
less satisfied and happy than other stu- 
dents, and their grade point averages 
were lower. (Time) 

Securing the Homeland 

After Nerfguns caused a lockdown 
at Missouri State University, school 
officials announced they were consid- 
ering a ban on the toys. The incident 


occurred during a semiannual campus- 
wide game of Humans vs. Zombies. 

A professor mistook one of the neon 
toys for a real gun and called police, 
resulting in the lockdown. Saying a ban 
was "an option that we’ll discuss,” Don 
Clark, head of MSU’s Department of 
Safety and Transportation, noted that 
several colleges already have banned 
Nerfguns. (Washington Times) 

DRUG DEALERS ARE 
turning to alligators 
to protect their stashes. 

Privy Peril 

London firefighters have been called to 
rescue 3,012 people locked in toilets in 
the past four years. The London Fire 
Brigade reported that these and other 
“locked-in” emergency calls cost tax- 
payers nearly $16,000 but that they’re 
seldom real emergencies. "Ringing just 
because you don’t want to pay a lock- 
smith is not good enough,” LFB Third 
Officer Dave Brown said. (Britain’s 
London24) 

Digital Crime 

When Bloomberg TV anchor Matt 
Miller showed a certificate for $20 in 
digital currency, known asbitcoins, he 
inadvertently displayed the digital QR 
code. A Hewer used his smartphone 


to scan the code and steal the money. 
(Business Insider) 

New Market for Ring Tones 

As electric cars, which typically move 
soundlessly below 20 mph, add syn- 
thetic motor noise to alert blind and in- 
attentive pedestrians, sound engineers 
are developing sounds with different 
pitches for different models: “sonorous 
purring” pitched higher than con- 
ventional vehicles for the Mercedes 
e-Smart city car and "huskier tones” 
to reflect the power of the company’s 
$569,600 SLS AMG Coupe Electric 
Drive. Renault's Zoe hatchback also 
offers a choice of car tones: pure, 
glam and sport. "People expect some 
exterior noise from a vehicle, because 
we all grew up with the vroom vroom 
of combustion engines,” said Christoph 
Meier, head of powertrain acoustics 
for German-based Daimler. Mercedes 
mimics a combustion engine by get- 
ting louder as the car accelerates, but 
Ralf Kunkel, head of acoustics at Audi, 
said, "Simply imitating the sound of a 
combustion engine was not an option” 
for the tone he developed for Audi’s 
new A3 E-tron plug-in hybrid after "we 
discarded ideas of giving electric ve- 
hicles sounds such as birds twittering 
or leaves rustling.” ( Washington Post) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

A 32-year-old man accidentally shot 
himself in the buttocks at a Home 
Depot store in Brighton, Mich. Police 
Chief Tom Wightman said the man, 


who had a license to carry a concealed 
weapon, was reaching for his wal- 
let when he triggered the .40-caliber 
Glock pistol. (Livingston County Daily 
Press £t Argus) 

Deputies investigating the shooting 
death of Bruce Fleming, 69, in Deltona, 
Fla., said they believe the victim was 
struck by a stray bullet coming from 
his neighbor's home. Volusia County 
Sheriff’s Office official Gary Davidson 
said the neighbor had recently in- 
stalled a shooting range with a raised 
berm in his backyard. (Daytona Beach's 
WNDB Radio) 

When Pit Bulls Aren’t 
Enough 

Drug dealers are turning to alligators 
to protect their stashes, according to 
law enforcement officials who’ve found 
the reptiles in raids from coast to coast. 
“My first thought was we’re definitely 
not touching it,” a police detective in 
Anne Arundel County, Md., said after 
a raid in which officers encountered a 
three-foot alligator in a walk-in closet 
with 5 ounces of marijuana. “It kept 
hissing, like, ‘Leave me alone.’” Jeffrey 
Hyson, a professor at Philadelphia’s 
St. Joseph’s University, suggested that 
for someone with stuff they’d like to 
guard, “a pit bull is great, but a gato r is 
even better.” ( Washington Times) 
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AMONG OTHER ATROCITIES, ASIAN 
COUNTRIES CAN KEEP "FINNING 
CUTTING THE FINS OFF SHARKS AND 
THROWING THEM BACK INTO THE OCEAN 
TO DIE. THIS KILLS IOO MILLION 
SHARKS A TEAR. 
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Aquarius 

(Jan. 20-Feb.l8) 

The Aquarian author Georges 
Simenon (1903-1989) wrote 
more than 200 novels under his 
own name and 300 more under 
pseudonyms. On average, he 
finished a new book every 11 days. 
Half a billion copies of his books 
are in print I’m sorry to report 
that I don’t think you will ever 
be as prolific in your own chosen 
field as he was in his. However, 
your productivity could soar to 
a hefty fraction of Simenon-like 
levels in 2014 — if you’re willing 
to work your ass off. Your luxuri- 
ant fruitfulness won’t come as 
easily as his seemed to. But you 
should be overjoyed that you 
at least have the potential to be 
luxuriantly fruitful. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Actor Casey 
Affleck appreciates the nurturing power of 
his loved ones. 'My family would be sup- 
portive,* he says, 'if I said I wanted to be a 
Martian, wear only banana skins, make love 
to ashtrays and eat tree bark." I'd like to see 
you cultivate allies like that in the coming 

them before, there's a good chance they will 
be available. For best results, tinker with your 
understanding of who your family might be. 
Redefine what "community" means to you. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Author John 
Koenig says we often regard emotions as 
positive or negative. Feeling respect is good, 
for example, while being wracked with jeal- 
ousy is bad. But he favors a different standard 
for evaluating emotions: how intense they 
are. At one end of the spectrum, everything 
feels blank and blah, even the big things. "At 
the other end is wonder." he says, "in which 
everything feels alive, even the little things." 
Your right and proper goal right now. Taurus, 
is to strive for the latter kind: full-on intensity 
and maximum vitality. Luckily, the universe 
will be conspiring to help you achieve that 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): At her blog 
other-wordly.tumblr.com, Yee-Lum Mak de- 
fines the Swedish word resfeberthls way: 'the 
restless race of the traveler's heart before the 
journey begins, when anxiety and anticipa- 
tion are tangled together." You might be ex- 
periencing resfeber right now. Gemini. Even if 
you're not about to depart on a literal trip. I'm 
guessing you will soon start wandering out 
on a quest or adventure that will bring your 
heart and mind closer together. Paradoxically, 
your explorations will teach you a lot about 
being better grounded. Bon voyage! 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): How does a 
monarch butterfly escape its chrysalis when 
it has finished gestating? Through tiny holes 
in the skin of the chrysalis, it takes big gulps 
of air and sends them directly into its diges- 
tive system, which expands forcefully. Voila! 
Its body gets so big it breaks free. When a 
chick is ready to emerge from inside its egg it 
has to work harder than the butterfly. With its 
beak, it must peck thousands of times at the 
shell, stopping to rest along the way because 
the process is so demanding. According to my 
analysis, Cancerian, you're nearing the final 
stage before your metaphorical emergence 
from gestation. Are you more like the but- 
terfly or chick? 

LEO (July 23- Aug. 22): 'I'm not sure where 
to go from here. I need help." I encourage 
you to say those words out loud, Leo. Even if 
you're not sure you believe they're true, act 
as if they are. Why? Because I think it would 
be healthy for you to express uncertainty 
and ask for assistance. It would relieve you 



of the oppressive pressure to be a masterful 
problem solver. It could free you from the 
unrealistic notion that you've got to figure 
everything out by yourself. And this would 
bring you. as if by magic, interesting offers 
and inquiries. In other words, if you confess 
your neediness, you will attract help. Some of 
it will be useless, but most of it will be useful. 


certain odors that have been diluted to one 
part in five billion. For example, if you were 
standing next to two Olympic-size swim- 
ming pools, and only one contained a few 
drops of the chemical ethyl mercaptan, you 
would know which one it was. I'm now calling 
on you to exercise that level of sensitivity, 
Virgo. There’s a situation in the early stages 
of unfolding that would ultimately emanate 
a big stink if you allowed it to keep develop- 
ing. There is a second unripe situation, on 
the other hand, that would eventually yield 
fragrant blooms. I advise you to either quash 
or escape from the first, even as you cultivate 
and treasure the second. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct 22): Whatever ad- 
ventures may flow your way in the coming 
weeks, Libra, I hope you will appreciate 
them for what they are: unruly but basically 
benevolent; disruptive in ways that catalyze 
welcome transformations; a bit more excit- 
ing than you might like, but ultimately pretty 
fun. Can you thrive on the paradoxes? Can 
you delight in the unpredictability? I think so. 
When you look back at these plot twists two 
months from now. I bet you'll see them as en- 
tertaining storylines that enhance the myth 
of your hero's journey. You'll understand them 
as tricky gifts that have taught you valuable 
secrets about your soul's code, 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): Manufacturing 
a jelly bean is not a quick, slam-bam process. 
It's a five-step procedure that takes a week. 
Each seemingly uncomplicated piece of 
candy has to be built up layer by layer, with 
every layer needing time to fully mature. I’m 
wondering if maybe there's a metaphorically 
similar kind of work ahead for you, Scorpio. 
May I speculate? You will have to take your 
time, proceed carefully and maintain a close 


detail as you prepare a simple 

pleasure. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): I under- 
stand the appeal of the F-word. It's guttural 
and expulsive. It's a perverse form of celebra- 
tion that frees speakers from their inhibi- 
tions. But I'm here today to announce that its 
rebel cachet and vulgar power are extinct It 
has decayed into a barren cliche. Its official 
death-from-oversaturation occurred with 
the release of the mainstream Hollywood 
blockbuster The Wolf of Wall Street. Actors in 
the film spat out the rhymes-with-duck word 
more than 500 times. 1 hereby nominate you 
Sagittarlans to begin the quest for new ways 
to invoke rebellious irreverence. What inter- 
esting mischief and naughty wordplay might 
you perpetrate to escape your inhibitions, 
break taboos that need to be broken, and call 
other people on their BS and hypocrisy? 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): German 
philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) has 
had a major impact on the development of 
ideas in the Western world. We can reason- 
ably divide the history of philosophy into 
two eras: pre-Kantian and post-Kantian. And 
yet for his whole life, which lasted 79 years, 
this big thinker never traveled more than 10 
miles away from Konigsberg, the city where 
he was born. He followed a precise and me- 
thodical routine, attending to his work with 
meticulous detail. According to my analysis, 
you Capricorns could have a similar experi- 
ence in the coming weeks. By sticking close 
to the tried-and-true rhythms that keep you 
grounded and healthy, you can generate in- 
fluential wonders. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): When I'm older 
and wiser, maybe I'll understand the meaning 
of my life. When I'm older and wiser, maybe I'll 
gain some insight about why I'm so excited to 
be alive despite the fact that my destiny is so 
utterly mysterious. What about you, Pisces? y, 
What will be different for you when you’re < 
older and wiser? Now is an excellent time to g 
ponder this riddle. Why? Because it's likely $ 
you will get a glimpse of the person you will 
have become when you are older and wiser — g 
which wil I in turn intensify your motivation to 2 
become that person. 
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Are you concerned about. . . 

Your Teen's Substance Use? 


Call T.I.P.S. 

The Teen Intervention Program for Substance Use mum 
O ur research study includes confidential assessment and treatment F' - * 
for teens and families dealing with substance use problems. 

Please call our counseling program at Spectrum Youth and Family Services, a research 
partner with Dartmouth, 802.864.7423, ext. 310. Or visit www.spectrumvt.org/TIPS. 
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a unique Brand of crazy 

I'm a laid-back, artsy, minimalist kind of guy. I love many 
art mediums: traditional, culinary and melody. I'd consider 
myself a "jack of all trades" but sometimes also a jackass. 

f orevercomescrashing, 22. men seeking Women. 
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my bed is audacity, and in the morning, I like my eggs cooked 

scrambled with diced peppers and onions. 
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'Q&jh Pettit, 

My husband and I have been together three and a 
half years, and his ex-wife still tries to be in touch 
with his family. It wasn't a happy marriage, and she 
was quite abusive. He has tried to set boundaries 
with her, and he has confided to his family about 
how horribly she treated both of us when our 
relationship got serious (totally after the divorce!). 
She still writes things on his family's Facebook wails 
and blogs, referring to herself as the kids' aunt, even 
though she left my husband about eight years ago! 
It's creepy for us that she still sees herself that way, 
and his family members who have not unfriended 
her don't want to hurt anyone's feelings. Can you give 
me any insight on why someone would continue to 
insert herself (awkwardly) where she no longer has a 
place? Thank you for any tips! 



Second wives club 

DeoJi 

We could use this time to hypothesize why a 
woman would cling tightly to her past, even if that 
past wasn't so great (depression, regrets, jealousy, 
conniving, etc.). But I'm not going to do that. Know 
why? Because it won't help you solve the problem. 

I understand that she treated you and your 
husband poorly. I also understand how tiresome and 
frustrating it can be to watch her hijack your family 
members' Facebook walls. But at the end of the day, 
she only wields as much power as you give her— and 
right now, you're giving her a lot. If you're wishing 
and hoping that she will magically change, or that 
your family members will miraculously draw healthy 
boundaries with her, you're wasting your time — 
valuable time that could be spent enjoying your 
husband and your life together. 

As much as I sympathize with you. here's a cold, 
hard fact: You and your husband don't get to dictate 
her relationship with your family members. Only 
your in-laws can determine her status as "aunt." If 
you don't like how they interact with the ex-wife, I’m 
afraid you might only create boundaries between 
you and the family — not between her and the family. 

Lastly, here's some tough love for you: All this 
Facebook drama is way beneath you. Who cares 
what people say on Facebook and blog comments? 
Causing a stink about what you read online only 
reflects poorly on you. You're better than that, 
girlfriend. 
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Need advice? 

email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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ENJOY CLASSY MODERN WOMEN 

caught my eye. Very stylish dress code and 

35 to 45 years old. What a beautiful woman. 

When: Sunday. January 12. 2014. Where: Price 
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Bra Fining & Fine Lingerie 


Name: Gerri 
Age: 65 

Shops at: Aristelle 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


Name: Andrea 


ARISTELLE 


Celebrating our 1st year! 

With over 100 bra sizes to provide expert fit to women of all ages, shapes and sizes. 
Sleepwear, Shapewear, Maternity, Bridal & Swimwear 

61 Church Street a 802-497-3913 aristelle.com 

Aristelle - Supporting Vermont Women 


ARISTELLE 


ARISTELLE 


7 months pregnant ' 

Owns Aristelle and supports nursing moms 





